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EDITORIAL 


Wir this issue we begin our tenth volume of this Quarterly. 
The first number was launched at about the worst period in 
the history of British publishing. Economic difficulties were 
facing every country and soon after a wave of depression, which 
made itself felt all over the world, made the publishing of a 
religious journal in particular one of tremendous difficulty that 
tested faith and the courage of faith. Born in such a gloomy 
outlook and in an atmosphere of declining religious warmth, 
few would have dared to hope that its pages would span a decade. 
Humbled, we trust, with the sense of indebtedness to Him 
who carries out His purposes in ways that are marvellous and 
that rebuke our fears, we look into the future with confidence. 
We do so all the more, because of the solidarity of our unity 
in the faith, which transcends all geographical or denominational 
boundaries and which the years behind us have so clearly 
effected. To the consecrated scholarship of contributors from. 
many Churches and as many countries this is mainly due, and 
to them our thanks and those of our readers are cordially given. 
To the many generous readers—learned professors, ministers, _ 
students and humble laymen—all over the world who have 
freely expressed to us their obligation to the Quarterly’s 
scholarly maintenance and advancement of our Reformed heri- | 
tage and its sustaining help to the isolated and depressed, we 
return the thanks of those who were themselves sustained, and 
encouraged in the midst of many difficulties to continue their 
self-imposed but highly privileged task by the warmth of their 
readers’ appreciation. 
_ The years have brought their own changes. There has 
been a falling away in complete-disillusionment from the hope 
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of inevitable progress. Black despair has benumbed the opti- 

mists of yesterday. Challenging and highly organized forces, - 
whose avowed purpose is to blot out the Christian witness, are 
confronting the Church of God to-day. But out of these depths 
an appealing cry to the God of heaven and earth has been | 
ringing throughout all lands for security from this chaos and 
for hope for the future. The answer has come, faintly at first 
and more audibly now, as is witnessed by the revival of Calvinism, 
which is the most significant Christian movement of our time. 

Before the Christian world to-day, if it is to be saved from 
sliding into indifference or infidelity, there is the choice of either 
of two alternatives—Calvinism or Romanism. Calvinism, which 
is nothing more or less than consistent Christianity, is again 
recovering the strength of invincible confidence in the 
sovereignty of God and the unfathomable depth of His eternal 
mercy. Amidst the heavy turmoil of life we face the future 
confident that under the supreme authority of God our course 
is towards the ultimate triumph of the purposes of God along 
the path of life’s discipline with full consciousness of our 
personal responsibility. 

It is a truly encouraging fact that in every Reformed land 
youth forms the vanguard of this retinue of God. In view of 
the latter fact it is with much pleasure we intimate to our readers 
that Rev. Professor J. H. S. Burleigh, B.D., B.Litt., the youthful 
occupant of the Chair of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of Edinburgh, has willingly undertaken the duties of Assistant 
Editor. His position in a famous University is a sure guarantee 
of his fitness for this service of love. The burden of years has 
rendered it necessary to relieve Dr. Unmack of his responsi- 
bilities which are now transferred to Rev. S. Leigh Hunt, the 
fruit of whose wide culture has already appeared in our pages. 
The late highly esteemed Professor Malan of Stellenbosch 
Theological Seminary, South Africa, is succeeded by his com- 
petent colleague, Professor Dr. Lategan of the same Seminary. 
We hope in the coming year to offer to our readers the fruit 
of ripe scholarship and deep thinking in all departments of 
_ knowledge to sustain and increase the momentum of a great 
spiritual movement of which this Quarterly is recognized as an 
official organ. 

But our readers must do their own necessary part in 
rallying round the Quarterly and regarding it as their duty 
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and privilege to increase its circulation and so make it a force 
in its own domain commensurate with the rapidly expanding 
movement which it represents. With nine years of the voluntary 
service of Editors, Associate Editors and Contributors behind 
us we look upon it as a privilege to ask our readers to regard 
it as an honour to advance the interests of the Quarterly by 
commending it to such as still hold by the eternal verities of 
our faith. | 
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JOHN KNOX? 


_ Few men have ever tested the vocabularies of friend dnd foe 
more severely than the leader of the Scottish Reformation. 
Over sixty years ago, in one English periodical, Thomas Carlyle 
hailed him as “‘a heaven-inspired seer and heroic leader of 
men”; two months ago, in another, he was branded as an 
“‘ old Scotch termagant ” and as “ the busy, fanatic, meddling, 
obstinate John Knox”. 

It is a hard task for a biographer to approach either the 
man or his period with the requisite. historical detachment, with 
the determination to come to grips with the man’s thoughts 
and his problems as the dominant interest in his research. So 
far as one can gather, this has been Lord Eustace Percy’s 
objective. And he has emerged from prolonged study of the 
writings of Knox with the evident conviction that he has been 
unjustly maligned because words of his have been wrested 
from their context, not simply in a documentary sense, but 
through sheer failure to see the whole European situation as 
it loomed before his eyes. No man of his age saw his own 
national problem so clearly in the light of the critical position — 
of Protestantism all over Europe: no leader was so acutely 
conscious of the threatening clouds, at times no bigger than a 
man’s hand, which lowered and gloomed across the North Sea. 
He saw Scotland as the key-position of a world struggle and 
even in the high moments of his own local success, his mind 
was perturbed by his concern for the whole battle-front. At 
times, to the consternation of his hearers who came to listen 
to exultations, his sermons were an urgent call to strenuous 
watchfulness and sacrificial readiness. The supreme service of 
this biography from outside, is that it corrects the tendency 
of Knox’s own day, and of many Scottish historians since, to 
limit the outlook to Scotland itself, and to neglect the wider 
horizons. Lord Eustace Percy has depicted for us a big figure — 
in a world setting. 


1 Fokn Knox. By Lord Eustace Percy. London, Hodder & Stoughton. pp. 439. 208. 
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JOHN KNOX 

His biography is divided into six sections: 

I. Prologue in Scotland. 

II. The European Scene, 
III. England, Dieppe and Frankfurt. The Making of 

a Revolutionary. 
IV. Geneva and Scotland. The Founding of the Con- 
tion. 

V. Scotland. The Patch of Glory. 

VI. Scotland. The Barren Years. 

_ This division indicates that Lord Eustace Percy is not one 
of those historians who reckon it unscientific to be readable. 
It is the most adroitly written of all the major biographies of 
Knox. He has deliberately omitted footnotes which, he says 
“the scholar will not need and the general reader cannot 
verify ”. The numerous quotations from Knox are modernized 
and printed in italics. Though he warns us that there are 
omissions in them, I have found no case in which the omissions 
affect the sense. But in one case, (p. 140) the sense is obscured 
through a printing mishap (a line having got into its wrong 
place) and in another (p. 30) “laid” is surely not a sound 
modernization of “lyne”. With an attractive layout, a sim- 
plified method, and an English style of real distinction, the 
volume, long as it is, can be devoured at a sitting. But it also 
repays re-reading. 

Lord Eustace Percy’s primary interest is not institutional 
religion, nor is it theology. The reader will search in vain 
for any full discussion either of the First Book of Discipline or 
of the Scots Confession. But the book is full of evidence of 
first-hand thinking on central theological problems. The pages 
on the real issues between Rome and the Reformers have a 
freshness not too frequent in such discussions, and they close 
with this discriminating verdict on excommunication. “ The 
Calvinist minister, no less than the Roman priest, might excom- 
municate the unfaithful member of his flock, but he did not 
claim to hold the keys of heaven. His sentence might be a 
social tyranny, but his very insistence on the irrevocability of 
’ God's election robbed it of its spiritual terrors. In the hands 
of the old Church, on the other hand, excommunication was 
not an act of institutional discipline, but a sentence of spiritual 
death.” 
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_ The author’s prime interests are rather the religion of 
John Knox and the development of his political principles. For 
the heart of his religion, Lord Eustace Percy goes to the 
passage Knox listened to on his death bed, when, in response to 
his request to read where he first cast anchor, his wife read the 
“17th of John’s Evangel”. “‘ Here, in the Last Supper, in 
the teaching that followed it, and above all in the prayer of 
intercession that followed the teaching, he found the secret 
of all human worship and of all human hope ”. Confirmation of 
this is found even in his one major theological writing. The 
only living passage in it, asserts Lord Eustace in a too sweeping 
verdict, is the one in which he quotes this chapter of St. John. 
(One wonders which of the two passages, pp. s1f. or pp. 72f. 
in Laing’s edition the author refers to.) He finds further con- 
firmation in the stress laid by Knox on the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, manifest in his one great missionary campaign in 
Scotland; in the glow and depth of religious feeling which suffuse 
the doctrinal statement regarding it in the Scots Confession, and 
in his hatred of the Mass as a corruption of the truth. John Knox 
can never be fully known by those who ignore this “ mystic ” or 
“‘quietist’”’ or devotional strain as the basis of all his activity. 

But it is the development of his political principles which 
has the lion’s share of Lord Eustace Percy’s attention. And 
here he is much more critical. He shows Knox starting from 
sound Christian principles, but led step by step to overpassing 
the limits permissible to a Christian citizen. He finds the root 
of the mistake in Calvin—not in his direct teaching on the 
subject, but in his conception of the Purpose of God, which 
was coloured by Jewish history. “ It traced the development of 
the Purpose, not in terms of a ‘ new creation ’, but in terms of 
human history. God raised up His ministers, age after age, 
not to re-initiate men into a life-giving communion with Him, 
but to re-establish a godly polity. They must not themselves 
use violence to that end, but they could be sure that God would 
always find violent executors of His judgments outside the 
number of His elect. Even so had the anabaptists spoken, until, 
losing their foothold on this narrow distinction, Melchior’s 
militant disciples began to teach that, once God’s judgments 
had been made plain, the faithful must assist in their execution. 
We shall see Knox stumbling on the same brink and sliding 
into the same fall.” 
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All his early utterances, however, on the duty of political 
subordination are sound. He confines the right of rebellion — 
within limits justifiable to the most sensitive Christian con- 
science.. He defines the “ lesser authorities”” to whom, when 
there is flagrant violation of the just laws of the realm, appeal _ 
may be made. His almost inexplicable retreats from situations 
which seemed promising, like the Scotland of 1556, are motived 
by his desire not to be implicated in illegitimate rebellion. All 
his actions in the great year of crisis go no further than the 
situation demands. But in the midst of his troubles he uttered 
words which transferred the emphasis from the just laws of 
the realm to the Law Moral—to God’s unchangeable decrees, 
as revealed in Scripture. ‘‘ The idolator shall die the death ” 
was the most pointed of them. The author admits, of course, 
that Knox and his immediate successors are singularly free 
from persecuting practice. But the words became the charter 
of sporadic violence. And out of them was born the Covenanter. 

“Those who appeal to force for the limited ends of mere 
social order can limit their use of it—not so the man who appeals 
to it as an instrument of perfection. The man who takes that 
sword is happy if he can perish by it; if he lives, he will be 
_ bound slave to it all his days.” 

This is a very condensed summary of a lengthy argument 
and it is necessarily over-simplified when divorced from the 
stark and grim realities of the problems of the day—to which 
the author does full justice. And, while it is fascinating to 
watch in these thrilling pages the development of a theory, one 
wonders how far it is possible to extract a theory from utter- 
ances adapted to a scene of conflict changing every day. One 
can never forget that, in the darkest hour of the year of crisis, 
when Knox preached at Stirling to the dispirited Lords of the © 
Congregation, when this political theory might have been 
exploited for their heartening, he sounded instead a very pointed 
appeal for individual repentance, and found his assurance jin 
God. ‘‘ Whatsoever shall become of us and of our mortal car- 
casses, I doubt not but that this cause, in despite of Satan, 
shall prevail in the realm; ‘for, as it is the eternal truth of the 
Eternal God, so shall it once prevail, mewecever for a; time it 
be impugned ”. 

It is somewhat remerkebil that, although Christopher 
Goodman appears several times in the narrative, no: mention is 
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made of his How Superior Powers Oght to be Obeyd in which, 
some months before Knox’s Appellation his closest associate at 
the moment, with a mind more interested in abstract issues, 
went further in his theorizing. “And though it appears at 
the first sight a great disorder that the people should take unto 
them the punishment of transgression, yet when the magistrates 
and other officers cease to do their duty, they are, as it were, 
without officers, yea worse than if they had none at all, and 
then God giveth the sword into the people’s hand and He 
Himself is become immediately their head (if they will seek 
the accomplishment of His laws) and hath poneeeed to defend 
them and bless them ” 

Was Knox’s mind permeated by his silliest s theory? 
If so, it never attains to such explicit statement. And it cer- 
_ tainly is never the dominating force in his outlook on the 
situation. No man was less theory-ridden. 

Further, is not the author’s notion of the Covenant coloured 
by England’s experience of the Solemn League and Covenant? 
Is there anything in the National Covenant itself or in the 
circumstances that gave it birth Which suggests realizing 
an ideal by repressive measures or justifying sporadic 
violence? Is there any belittlement of the just laws of the 
realm in its lengthened recapitulation of them? But this, 
while relevant to the issues he raised, is leading away from 
Knox. 

In his biography, Lord Eustace Percy has given the 
reader much food for thought. And I have no doubt that, 
_ through it, many will come to see in John Knox a real religious 

force wrestling with mighty problems; and, in his generation, 
live men handling the gravest of issues, and grappling, not 
unworthily, with the tasks set by the crumbling into ruins of 
an old world order. 

. One criticism of the general scheme may be appended. 
One can hardly say that with the reconstruction of 1561, Lord 
Eustace Percy’s interest fades away, but it certainly is diminished. 
To call the last eleven years of Knox's life “ The Barren Yeatst” 
and to dismiss them in sixty-one pages may be a useful cor- 
rective to studies of the period which concentrate on these 
years, but it is surely out of proportion. In them Knox’s mind 
may be occupied with other interests, but he did not cease to 
see them in their European relation. If Lord Eustace had 
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expanded this section by a hundred pages, our debt to him 
would have been all the greater. 


New. College, Edinburgh. 


Watt. 


Some queries as to details have been noted: | 

On p. 30 is “ a translation to be approved ” correct? Was not the translation 
actually before the Estates and discussed? 

On p. 200 should not the words “ of 1636” be inserted after canons? 

At the foot of the portrait oppsite p. 208 should it not be Torpihchen? 

On p. 298 should not Munross by Montrose? 

On p. 331 is there not considerable confusion about the numbers of the 
Council of State and the mode of their selection? 

“On p. 335 why is John Douglas omitted? 

On p. 344. In what sense is Eglinton in the North? 
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THE GOD OF. HOREB 


I 


Tue problem of the origin of Israel’s god and of Israel’s belief 
in that god is to-day one of the most important problems in 
the study of the Old Testament. It is a problem which has 
appeared in connection with the modern approach to the Bible. 
As the Bible stands, it presents a satisfying answer to the 
problem. Underlying the whole Old Testament is to be found 
a pure and robust theism. In its pages there is set forth before 
us the utter distinction between God and His creation. He alone 
is self-existent, the living and true God, in no sense dependent 
upon the creature. On the other hand, He is the Creator, and 
all His creation is wholly dependent upon Him for existence 
and preservation. In this high theism of the Old Testament 
the historic Christian Church has gloried. The God of the Law 
and the Prophets is, according to the historic Christian Church, 
none other than the God of the New Testament, the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

In recent years, however, this traditional view has been 
subjected to severe and searching examination and criticism. 
It cannot be denied that the rationalistic movements of the 
eighteenth century have affected profoundly the acceptance of 
the traditional beliefs of the Church. The literary analyses 
proposed by Fichhorn, de Wette, Hupfeld and others had not 
only raised doubt with respect to the traditional view of the 
Old Testament, but at the same time had prepared the way 
for the acceptance of the development theory of Reuss, Graf 
and Wellhausen.? The time was indeed propitious for the 
appearance and acceptance of .Wellhausen’s reconstruction. 
An evolutionary philosophy was prevailing, and men’s minds 
were being turned to the study of comparative religions. Hence, 
the development theory gained ascendancy, finding ready accept- 
ance not only with those who rejected the supernatural, but also 
with some who were truly Christian. 


1 For a clear and cogent survey of the development theory see William Henry Green, 
The Hebrew Feasts, New York, 1885, Chap. I. 
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At such a time, when the world’s great ethnic religions 
were being critically investigated, it was to be expected that 
those of naturalistic predisposition would in like manner in- 
vestigate: Israel’s religion. Thus, the Old Testament was no 
longer considered to be the gracious revelation of God to lost 
mankind, but a record of the gropings of the Hebrew nation 
after God. It is generally held, however, that Israel did attain 
to a very high view of God which reached its climax in the 
prophecies which appear in the second part of Isaiah. This 
high view of God, however, far from being the view prevailing 
during the whole course of Israel’s history, was a climax, 
attained unto only after long years of struggle and development. 

What was it in the history of Israel which paved the way 
for, or gave impetus to, the high conception of God which was 
finally to appear? That is the problem which naturalistic 
historians have unconsciously created for themselves. What 
was the origin of Israel’s God, afid how did he come to be 
Israel’s God? To these questions the Christian Church has a 
ready and satisfying answer. But for him who rejects that answer 
there is here a serious historical problem which must be sol 
It is our purpose to investigate one of the proposed solutions 
of the origin of Israel’s religion, commonly known as the 
Kenite theory. 


II 
Tue Kenite THEory 


By far the most satisfactory attempt made by naturalistic 
historians to account for the origin of the worship of Israel’s 
God is the so-called Kenite theory. Propounded first in 1862 
by Ghillany, writing under the pseudonym of von der Alm,* 
this theory found wide acceptance.* It was set forth in classic 
fashion by Karl Budde,‘ and is to-day the prevailing naturalistic 
account of the origin of the worship of Israel’s God. 


1 cf. Geo. A. Basten, te 
problem in the whole 


To. New York, is no more Pro 

of the hist the origin and develo t of the worship of Yahweh.” 
* In Theologisc fe an die Gebildeten der deutschen Nation, I, << 
Among cers it has been accepted by Stade, Guthe, Budde, H. P 


«Karl Budde, Die Religion des Volkes Israels bis zur Verbannung, Giessen, 1900. An 


1899. 
Elmer A. Leo, Ola Testament 


ork, 1936, ay Not all advocates of the theory hold it just as set 
Budde. Ludwig Ohler, e.g. (Theolagie des dilten Testamerss, Tobingen, 1936, 
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What was that creative germ, Budde sought to inquire, 
from which impetus was given to the mighty religious develop- 
ment which eventually issued in the high monotheism of the 
prophets? Budde was of the conviction that the origin of 
the Yahweh religion was closely bound up with the origin of the | 
people itself.1 Since both the historical books and the prophets 
testify to the bondage in Egypt, and since it would be incon- 
ceivable for a free people voluntarily to have assigned to their 
ancestors such disgraceful bondage, there must have been a basis 
of truth in the tradition. From this bondage Israel was mightily 
delivered by its god, Yahweh. The astonishing thing about the 
deliverance, however, was not the miracle which accompanied 
it, but the fact that it was accomplished by a god hitherto 
unknown to Israel, whose very name, Yahweh, Israel had heard 
for the first time. 

In his flight from Egypt Moses had come to know this 
god. Yahweh had appeared to him in a burning bush at Sinai, 
which was holy ground, because it was the abode of Yahweh. 
According to Israel’s own view’ the god who appeared to Moses 
was not the God of heaven and earth, but a local god who lived 
at the spot where Moses found him. He was worshipped by 
the people who lived in the neighbourhood of Sinai, the 
Kenites, the tribe which Moses had joined through marriage, 
a section of the Midianites and the first true worshippers of 
Yahweh. 

Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, was the priest of Yahweh 
among the Midianites. At a feast, established not by Aaron 
or Moses, but by the Kenites, Mosés and the elders of Israel 
partook of a solemn sacrifice to Yahweh. This covenant was 
an alliance of Israel with the Kenites at Sinai, an alliance which 
naturally implied the acceptance on Israel’s part of the Kenite 
religion, the worship of Yahweh. It was indeed a covenant 
with Yahweh himself, whereby he became Israel’s god, and 
Israel became his people. It was the oldest known example of 
the conversion of a people to another religion. 

This god, Yahweh, was a god of war, the very kind of god 
that Israel needed. For years hence, Israel looked upon him 


p. 27ff) believes that the name Yahweh was derived from the Kenites, but that we are 


: Exod. xxiii. XXiii. 20, Xxxii. 1-35 Jude. v. 4ff.; 1 Kings xix. 
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as a war god, whose weapon was lightning.’ The question thus - 
arises, How did it come about that pure monotheism finally | 
appeared in Israel, whereas such was not the case with the 
Kenites? ‘Wherein lay the difference between the Israelites and 
the Kenites in their relation to Yahweh? From the very begin- 
ning there was an essential difference, and it lay in the fact 
that, whereas the Kenites, like countless other tribes and 
peoples, had had their god from time immemorial, Israel had 
turned to him and had deliberately chosen him. Israel’s religion 
thus became in time an ethical one, because it was a religion 
of choice, based upon a determination of the will, which laid 
the foundation for all time for an ethical seen - between 


the people and its god.* 


III 
Was Hores a SANCTUARY 


In turning our attention to Budde’s ingenious theory, we 
ask ourselves whether it is indeed true that at Sinai Moses 
found a god who was locally bound to the place. Was Sinai 
_ indeed the chief sanctuary of the Kenites? According to the 
third chapter of Exodus, Moses led the flock of Jethro to the 
backside® of the desert, to the mountain of God, Horeb. Here 
the Angel of the Lord appeared to him in a flame of fire from 
the midst of a bush. Moses saw that the bush was burning with 
fire, yet was not consumed, and so determined to turn aside 
to see what caused the strange phenomenon. Seeing that he 
had turned aside, God called to Moses, warning him with the 
words, “ Draw not nigh hither; put thy shoes from off thy 
feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.’’* 

As the account stands in Exodus, it is clear, simple and 
straightforward. Moses with his flocks approaches the moun- 
tain, apparently because he is in search of pasture. There is 
no evidence whatsoever that he was expecting a revelation or 
vision, or that he was making a pilgrimage to the sanctuary of 


Pity Hab ii Exod. xix.; Jude. v. 4ff.; 1 Kings xix. 1:ff.; 1 Kings xviii. 38 ; 
18; iii 

* op cit., t, “ Israel's Religion ist darum eine ethische weil sie cine 
Wahlreligion, keine Naturreligion war ; sie auf einem Willensentschluss beruhte, 
der ein ethisches Verhiltnis rwischen dem Volke und seinem Gotte fir alle Zeiten 


— taken by some to mean to the west of the desert. 
* Exodus iii. 
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a local god. Such thoughts as these are read into the text; 
they are not to be found there. : 

The mountain to which Moses came was Horeb, the moun- 
tain of God. But if it were a sanctuary of Yahweh, why was 
it not called after his name? Why. was it not called “ the 
mountain of Yahweh”? If there were a regular sanctuary 
here, where the god Yahweh was worshipped, and if Yahweh’s 
dwelling place were on the mountain, surely the common 
designation of the place would have been “the mountain of 
Yahweh.”"* 

There is, indeed, a very real reason why the mountain 
was called the “ mountain of God.” It was so called by antici- 
pation, because on this very mountain God Almighty revealed 
Himself and promulgated the Law.* But the God who here 
revealed Himself was not a local deity, but the living and true 
God, the Creator of heaven and earth. | 

The reason, then, why the mountain was sacred, was not 
because a local god, Yahweh, resided there, but because God 
Almighty revealed Himself there. There is no evidence what- 
soever that this mountain was the permanent dwelling place 
of a tribal god. Such statements have absolutely no basis in 
fact and cannot be proven. Yet, as a matter of fact, such state- 
ments are often made.* 

Not only is there no foundation in fact for the theory 
that Sinai was sacred because it was the permanent residence 
of Yahweh, but there is also no evidence that the Kenites 
worshipped Yahweh at this spot. Granted that the mountain 
was in Kenite territory, although this cannot be proven, what 
authority have we for saying that there was here a Kenite 
sanctuary? 

It is indeed true that in verse five, Moses is warned by 
God, “ Draw not nigh hither; put thy shoes from off thy 
feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 
But this is not evidence that there was here a local sanctuary. 
Is not the reason for this warning abundantly clear? Moses, 


pg a loc. Keil and Delitzsch, Com. in 
MacNeil, Com. on Exodus, London, 193%, in loc. W. Robertson Smith, 


The the Semites, i It is refreshing Keil’s time! 


sustained.” 
* cf. Kortleitner, De Arabiae incolis cum Mosaica 
Pp. 92: si religio Jahvee Keniti 
esset cos sub monte Sinai habitasse et Jahven prius coluisse quam Israelitas.” 
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a sinful man, is in the presence of Almighty God. It is a com- 
mon representation of the Old Testament that a sinful man 
cannot stand before God. It is the presence of God, and that 
alone which hallows the ground.* 

If then there was no sanctuary at Sinai, why did the 
revelation: occur there? It occurred there, we think, for the 
simple reason that that is where Moses was. In the providence 
of God, Moses led the flock to Horeb. While there God spoke 
to him. Where else would God have spoken to him? The 
life in Egypt was past; Moses had spent years in the desert. — 
Time and circumstances had prepared the man, and the provi- 
dential af mie had arrived. God in His infinite wisdom was 
ready to speak. Is it not natural that He should reveal Himself 
to His servant at the place where His servant was ?* We do 
not mean for a moment to suggest that by mere chance Moses 
happened at the time to be at Sinai. Such is certainly not the 
case. It was indeed in the providence of God that he was at 
Sinai, and we believe that it is clear why this is so. God desired | 
to reveal Himself at the very place where the Law should later 
be promulgated (cf. Exod. iii. 12), But we are constrained to 
show that the revelation was given, not because this was a 
sanctuary, but because Moses was here present. There is no 
evidence that Horeb was the sanctuary of a local ged. 


IV 
Tue Reve.aTion aT Hores 


As Moses came to Horeb, the Angel of the Lord appeared 
unto him in a flame of fire from the midst of a bush, which, | 
although burning, was not consumed. Seeing this strange 
sight, Moses determined to turn aside to investigate. After 
he had turned aside, God spake to him and encharged him 
with leading the enslaved Israelites from Egypt. What we 
read in the Bible is the account of a theophany. It is God who | 
in condescending fashion appears to His servant. As the 
account stands it is coherent and has meaning. _ 

The advocates, however, of the theory which we are now 


mit seinem Schafen aufhielt?" Wilhelm Miller, Die Entwwichkelung der 
4. T. in vorexilischer Zeit, Gotersloh, 1903, p. 
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considering believe that at Horeb Moses met, not the God of 
heaven and earth, but a local deity, who dwelt at the moun- 
tain. If such was indeed what actually took place, several 
questions immediately arise. If at Horeb, Moses met a local 
god, what is the meaning of the burning bush? How did Moses 
know that Yahweh had communicated to him? What made 
Moses believe that he was the recipient of revelation from 
Yahweh? These considerations strike at the very basis of the 
view under question and reveal its inherent weakness. 

When Moses saw the burning bush, he turned aside to 
investigate. Before him was something new, something strange, 
something unexpected. If this fact is not recognized, we are 
involved in hopeless confusion. The very point involved in 
Moses’ turning aside was to investigate the strange sight before 
him. Hence, these attempts at explanation, which seek to 
account for the phenomenon upon a naturalistic basis—such 
as, berries glistening in the sun, volcanic fire, the campfires 
of Bedouin, etc.—fail entirely in that they do not take into 
account the fact that something unusual was before Moses’ 
eyes, so unusual, indeed, that he turned aside the more clearly 
to examine it. For forty years he had lived in the desert 
and with desert life was well acquainted. Here, however, 
was something which he had never seen before. What 
was it? 

According to the Scriptures Moses saw a bush which was 
burning and yet was not consumed. It was a miracle occurring 
before his very eyes. From the midst of the bush, God called 
unto him. He who believes in supernatural revelation will 
doubtless agree that we have here to do with a theophany. It 
was God in the Person of His Son who was about to reveal 
Himself in His character of Redeemer.*? As Moses beheld the 
theophany, he would perhaps think of his own people in the 
flames of Egyptian servitude, and suffering under the heat 
thereof, yet not consumed, because they were protected by 
God who would be their Deliverer. There was, no doubt, a 
spiritual meaning to the burning bush. Of this meaning Moses 
possibly thought, when years later he wrote, “ But the Lord 
hath taken you, and brought you forth out of the iron furnace, 


the 
God except through the promised Mediator 
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even out of Egypt, to be unto Him a people of inheritance, 
as ye are this day (Deut. iv. 20).” 

The acceptance of this view, however, involves the 
acceptance of the supernatural, and Budde tells us that we 
are concerned here, not with the God of heaven and earth, 
but with a local god who lived at the spot where Moses found 
him.? If this is so, what caused Moses to think that this 
local god had communicated with him? A problem of pressing 
importance thus appears, which is passed over in silence by 
many advocates of the Kenite theory. Budde says not a word 
on the subject. The seriousness of the matter is, however, 
apparently recognized by Barton, who makes an attempt at 
explanation.* According to Barton, Moses was in the frame 
of mind to receive a “ religious experience’. There are many 
men of ‘a certain type of psychic constitution”, who, after 
brooding long upon a religious problem, have, through a 
sudden flash of insight, found their problem solved. So sudden 
and clear has the insight been that they thought they heard 
a voice uttering the words in which their thought took shape. 
Such an experience, Barton tells us, is called an “ audition”, | 
and is believed to have come from God. Oftentimes this. 
experience forms the basis for a prophetic career. Such was 
the case with Moses. Mount Horeb, which was in Midianite 
territory, was a volcano, and, since within historic times no 
eruption has occurred within the Sinai peninsula, the moun- 
tain was in the south-east, in Arabia. During the course of 
his shepherd life, Moses brooded upon the wrongs suffered © 
by his brethren in Egypt and upon the nature of Yahweh, 
the god of his father-in-law. The smoking mountain was 
believed to indicate Yahweh’s presence. Yahweh was an in- 
vincible god, who made his worshippers victorious in war. 
If Moses’ brethren could gain the help of Yahweh, 
perhaps there might be escape from the bondage in Egypt. 
Such a thought must often have passed through Moses’ 
mind. 

One day, while tending his flock, Moses saw a flame 
shooting forth from the mountain-side which looked like a 
bush on fire. As he approached, a voice warned him that he 
was on holy ground. This voice declared itself to be Yahweh 


Barton, aad Hamitic Origins, Philadelphia, 1934, p- 3334. 
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speaking. In obedience to Yahweh Moses went to Egypt to 
deliver his people. 

Such, according to Barton, is the religious experience 
through which Moses passed. It is an ingenious theory, and 
has this to its credit, that it does indeed seek to explain how — 
the conviction arose in Moses’ mind that he had received 
communication from Yahweh. It is a serious effort to grapple 
with one of the greatest difficulties which the Kenite theory 
creates. But, ingenious as it is, and plausible as it is, it fails 
to stand the test of close examination in that it does not really 
accomplish its intended purpose. 

We are disposed to agree with Dr. Barton that Moses 
did, while in the desert, meditate upon the condition of his 
brethren in Egypt. He had fled for safety, and no doubt the 
desert life gave him ample time for meditation and reflection. 
But as he pondered upon the plight of his fellows in Egypt, 
surely he must have wondered when God would remember 
His covenant with Abraham. For, as the book of Exodus 
stands, it is based upon the history recorded in Genesis. There 
would thus be a reason for Moses’ meditation. Knowing the 
_ previous history of the people, he would inquire how long 
before deliverance from God should come. 

But as we shall shortly seek to show, the assertion that 
Yahweh was a Kenite deity or the god of Jethro, cannot be 
proven. And it is mere gratuitous assumption to say that 
Horeb was a volcano. This thought is based upon the des- 
cription in Exodus xix, where God is said to descend upon 
the mountain.’ There is, however, nothing in the language 
- of the chapter which would imply that the theophany occurred 
on a volcano. It does indeed say that God came down upon 
the mountain. But this simply means that He came down 
from above, that is, from heaven. The description is that of 
a theophany accompanied by thunder and lightning and great 
smoke. The fact that smoke is mentioned does not prove that 
Horeb was a volcano (cf. Gen. xv. 17; Isa. vi. 4; Joel ii. 30). 
In the appearance at the burning bush, God promises that 
He will come down (Exod. iii. 8) to deliver the people. How 
can this possibly be construed as referring to a volcano? It 
is a mere reading into the text of that which is not to be 


found there. 
Even, however, if we should grant that Moses was in the 
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presence of an active volcano, there still remains much that 
Barton’s theory does not explain. Having lived for years near 
the mountain, Moses knew its characteristics. Doubtless, if 
Barton’s' attempted explanation be correct, Moses had seen 
flames shooting forth many times before. Why should this 
particular flame cause him to think that a bush was burning? 
Closer investigation would have convinced him of error. But 
here is the point which must not be forgotten. If Moses had 
been brooding upon the condition of his brethren and upon 
the character of the god, Yahweh, the sight of the burning 
bush would immediately have occupied his whole attention and 
would temporarily at least have taken his mind from its 
thoughts. Here indeed, was something strange and new, which 
would have occupied the whole attention. Hence, when the 
audition came, Moses was certainly not in the psychological 
frame of mind to receive it. Temporarily, at least, his brood- 
ings were forgotten, and he was merely seeking to satisfy 
curiosity as to why a certain bush on the mountain-side was 
burning. 

It is the burning bush which stands as the weak link in 
Barton’s theory. Had there been no burning bush, Moses 
might indeed have been in the proper mood to receive an 
audition, but the serenity of that mood was disturbed by the 
intrusion of trivial curiosity—-why does a certain bush burn? 

Granted, however, that an audition did take place. Granted 
that Moses did really think that Yahweh had spoken to him, 
can we possibly be expected to believe that Moses imagined 
that he held the conversation which is reported in Exodus 
three? Even if the conversation be restricted to the verses which 
the critics usually assign to E, it is extremely unlikely that 
such lengthy discourse could have come to Moses by means 
of an audition.* According to the account, as it is generally 
assigned to E, God calls Moses by name. He then introduces 
himself, not by the name Yahweh, but as the god of Abraham, 
the god of Isaac and the god of Jacob. This causes Moses to — 
hide his face, for he is afraid to look upon God. God then tells 
him of the bondage in Egypt and commissions him to go to free 

+ Sy ‘Ty? A study of the uses of this idiom shows that it means “ to come down upon 


from above.” cf. e.g. Genesis xv. 11, where this is particularly clear. 
geocrally recognized asthe work oft ase 2, 6 
recognized as the work of the Redactor) 19-22 the account 
Pp. cit. says, 24, “ It is now generally conceded that in this 
and P reflect the real history.” 
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the people. Moses, however, complains of his weakness, and 
receives the promise that Israel will worship God upon this 
mountain. He asks the name of God, receives an answer 
and also the assurance of the successful outcome of his 
commission. | 

There are certain elements of this conversation as given 
by E which cannot be possibly omitted, if the subsequent history 
is to have any relation to the call of Moses, and these are as 
follows: 


1. God calls to Moses and commissions him to go to 
Egypt. 

2. Moses asks God’s name and receives an answer. 

3. Some assurance must have been given that the under- 
taken task would be successful. 


Even if the conversation be reduced to this bare skeleton, 
we still have more than a mere “ audition” can account for. 
There is a great deal involved in the statement that God knows 
the condition of the people in Egypt, and that he will send 
Moses to be the liberator. But when Moses speaks to God, the 
very sound of his voice would have destroyed any “ audition ” 
which was taking place. And Moses did speak. He asked the 
name of the one who addressed him. The voice did not introduce 
the conversation with the words, “I am Yahweh”; it said 
rather, “‘ I know the condition of the Israelites and am sending 
you to them.”” Who was the possessor of this voice? It is pre- 
cisely this which Moses does not know and which he asks. 
According to the critics the whole point of the E narrative is 
that the name Yahweh was first revealed to Moses. But it 
must be noted that the name was not revealed until Moses asks 
the name. This fact cannot be evaded, if any credibility at all 
is to be ascribed to the narrative; and if this fact be admitted, 
it casts a severe blow at the view that Moses was the recipient 
of an “ audition”. Had the voice immediately identified itself 
as the voice of Yahweh, we could concede the possibility of 
what Barton calls an “ audition’”’, but such is not the case. It 
appears then that with utter disregard of thectext, even of E, 
Barton is simply guessing: as to what took place. As a guess 
the theory is entitled to as much consideration as any other 
_ guess which disregards the text. But as a sober explanation of 
what actually occurred at Horeb, it fails utterly. The lengthy 


| 
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conversation reported in the text, even that of E, is a serious 
objection to the theory of an “ audition”. Barton is not con- 
cerned about this, however, as he is trying to get at the real 
history behind the text; to him the text merely reflects this real 
history. When the full implications of such a course of action 
are taken into consideration, we feel that there is nothing left 
us but dismal scepticism. Who, after all, if the text be rejected, 
knows what did occur? We may explore the realms of fancy 
and imagination to our hearts’ content, but such procedure 
will never enlighten us as to what actually happened at Sinai. 
It is only when the text is accepted as it stands, that we have a 
clear, coherent account of what actually transpired. 


V 
Was Yauwen A Kenite Deity? 


Not only does the Kenite theory fail to explain how Moses 
believed himself to be the recipient of communications from 
Yahweh, but it fails also to establish its thesis that Yahweh 
was originally a Kenite deity. When God reveals Himself to 
Moses at the burning bush He immediately identifies Himself 
as One who has stood in peculiar relationship to Israel. Far 
from being the god of the Kenites, He is “ the god of Abraham 
the god of Isaac and the god of Jacob.”* He speaks of the 
enslaved people as “ my people”, people who were already His. 
Of their condition He is not ignorant, for He has heard their 
cry and knows their sorrows (verse 7). Furthermore, He intends 
their deliverance from bondage (verse 8), and their entrance into 
the promised land. How devoid of meaning this chapter would 
be, were it not based upon the history that is recorded for us 
in the book of Genesis. 

Nor do we have portrayed for us in this chapter a Moses 
who is struggling to win Yahweh’s help.* The figure before us 
is not hoping against hope that Yahweh will help him. On 
the contrary, it is God who pleads with His reticent servant. 
This seems to be an inexplicable representation, if Yahweh is 


Brod. fit 
® - til. 6, 7. Note also the language of verses 10, 15, 16, 18. cf. Albrecht Alt, 
Der Gott der Vater, Stuttgart, 1929. It is not our purpose in the present article to discuss 
Old Testament Religion, York, 1936. 

* cf. Barton, op. cit., p. 334. 
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a Kenite deity. If such were the case, why should he be so eager, 
far more so than Moses, that the Israelites be freed from 
Egypt? Advocates of the theory under consideration pass over 
this representation of the text in silence, save as, in a general 
way, they assert the text to be the product of a generation 
posterior to that of Moses, a generation which wrote the history 
in accordance with its understanding. 

Furthermore, if Yahweh were a Kenite deity, how are we 
to explain the fact that he promises to lead Israel, a people 
not his, to Palestine, a land not his (Exod. iii. 8)? Apparently 
he has confidence, not only that he can free Israel from Egypt, 
but also that he can lead Israel into this land. Concerning this 
land he has considerable information; he knows the names of 
its inhabitants, and he knows its nature, a good land, flowing 
with milk and honey. Why is he so eager to give this land to 
the Israelites and not to the Kenites, his own people? Why does 
he meet every objection of Moses, in determination that Israel 
be freed from Egyptian bondage and brought to Palestine? 
As the text stands in the Bible, these questions are easily 
answered, If the Kenite theory be correct, they cannot be 
answered. Indeed, at this point as elsewhere, the Kenite 
theory proceeds with nonchalant disregard of that which is 
written. 

Granted that Yahweh were the god of the Kenites and that 
Moses had made his acquaintance, what would have been the 
reaction of the slaves in Egypt, when first they were informed 
that a new god was to lead them to freedom? It is indeed strange 
that Moses was able to persuade the people to leave Egypt 
under a new god. This seems the more strange when we con- 
sider that Yahweh was the god of the Kenites, a people dis- 
tinguished by no particular power or prestige. We do not claim 
that this would have been impossible, merely that it would have 
been strange. What did Israel do with her established religion? 
Did she simply spurn her previous gods to accept a new god? 
Some scholars believe that there was a previous knowledge of 
Yahweh even among the Israelites, as is indicated by the name 
Jochebed.* However, not all accept this. 

Whether the name Jochebed be a Yahweh name or not, 
there is no evidence that Kenite names were compounded with 


1 cf. hile J. Meek, Hebrew Origins, p. 90. 
e.g. Op. cit., p. 91. 
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Yahweh before the ninth century s.c.4 Nor is there evidence 
that Jethro was a priest of Yahweh. He is indeed called the 
_ priest of Midian, but nowhere the priest of Yahweh. Nor can 
this be inferred from his exclamation in Exodus xviii. 11. It 
is apparent that Jethro is not rejoicing because Yahweh the 
god of the Kenites had shown himself to be more powerful 
than other gods. If this is what he had meant, surely this is 
what he would have said. Jethro rejoices because he recognizes 
that Jehovah is the true God, who has manifested this fact by 
delivering the people from bondage.* 


VI 
Was Yauweu a Locat Dery? 


_ Who was the god who appeared to Moses at Sinai? What 
actually did there transpire? If, as Barton suggests, Moses 
already knew his name, it is passing strange that he asks that 
name.* Indeed, the text of Exodus three rules out once and 
for all the thought that the god who appeared in the burning 
bush was a local, tribal deity. Rather, that which is described 
is a theophany. | 

When in verse eight, God states His intention to come down 
to deliver the people what else does He mean but that He will 
come down from heaven? Nor do the Scriptures teach that His 
dwelling-place is elsewhere than in heaven.‘ If God lives on 
Sinai, why does the text say that He comes down? What 
would be the purpose of stating such a thing? 


Exod, iii. 1 (Jether Exod. iv. 1 
Exod. ii. 18 
Hovav Num. x. 29 
ude. iv. 11 
a‘el 
1 Chron. ii. 55 
Rekav 1 Chron. ii. 55 
Ja‘bes Chron. iv. 9 
com with Yahweh are : 
chonadav 2 Kings x. 15 (Jonadav Jer. xxxv. 6) 


Proper 
a’azanj KXXV. 3 
vassinjah Jer. xxxv. 3 

These names, however, do not until the ninth century 8.c. which leads 
Kortleitner to whom at this point I indebtedness, to say, op. cit., p. 93, “ ut appareat 
Kenitas cultum Jahvae ignorasse "’. 

* cf. Kortleitner, op cit., p. 92, “ Neque in Arabia antiqua neque sub monte Sinai 
ullam gentem cognovimus, quae deum quendam nomine Jahvae coleret. Nam etsi nomina 
multorum deorum Arabium antiquorum memoriae prodita sunt, tamen nomen Jahvae 

ea non reperitur.” 

* Barton, op cit., p. 334- 
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Furthermore the god who appears to Moses is a god whose 


power and knowledge is apparently unlimited. He knows 


Moses’ name and has the power to perform a miracle at the 
bush. He claims also to be the “god of Abraham, of Isaac and 
of Jacob”. By this claim He shows knowledge of the patriarchs 
and of the covenant made with them. This claim is not limited 
to the document E, but appears also in J (verse 16). Yet Budde 
tells us that it was a new god, hitherto unknown to Israel, who 
brought Israel from Egypt. For this view, Budde has not one 
iota of support from either E or J. Certainly it cannot be sus- 
tained, as he asserts, that a new name means a new god.’ Yet 
how can a god who claims to be the “‘ god of Abraham, the god 
of Isaac and the god of Jacob” be a god whose dwelling is 
localized on Sinai? 

That He was not such a god becomes evident when we note 
that He was fully cognizant of the enslaved condition of the 
people and was confident that He could deliver them. Surely 
the Kenites were not more powerful than the Egyptians! How 
could the Kenite deity possibly think that he could overcome 
the Egyptians? How could he be so certain of the result? 
Had he engaged in previous combat with them? It is difficult to 
believe that a local deity could speak thus. And if it is difficult 
to believe that he could speak thus about the Israelites in Egypt, 
it is certainly far more difficult to believe that he could con- 
fidently assert that he would lead the Israelites into Palestine. 
How possibly could a local deity get the idea that he was disposer 
of the land of Palestine, a land that did not belong to him? 
The knowledge and power of the God of Horeb are not the 
knowledge and power of a limited deity. 

Nor is it the teaching of Scripture that at Sinai Israel chose 
Yahweh and Yahweh chose Israel. Contrary to what Budde 
says, such an act of choice would not have been the first example 
of national conversion*® nor would the act in itself be sufficient 


to account for Israel’s future religious development.* When 


the news reached Jethro that God had mightily delivered Israel, 
His people (Exod. xviii. 1) from Egypt, he comes to Moses’ 
encampment at Sinai. Moses met him and related “all that 
the Lord had done ” for the people in Egypt. This news caused 
Jethro to rejoice and to exclaim (verse 11), ““ Now I know that 
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the Lord is greater than all gods.”” He then took a burnt offering 
and sacrifices for God, and Aaron, with the elders of Israel, 
came to eat bread with Jethro before God. 

As the account stands, it gives the impression that the 
Lord is Israel’s god, not the god of the Kenites. He has done 
great things for Israel, not for the Kenites. Nor do the Israelites 
go to the Kenites, rather, the reverse is the case; Jethro comes 
to Moses. This is hard to understand, if Yahweh be a Kenite 
deity. That Jethro and the Israelites partake together of bread 
is to be expected. It was an act of thanksgiving to God. And 
since Jethro was Moses’ father-in-law, and there was a certain 
relationship between the Kenites and the Israelites (e.g. cf. 
Num. x. 29—Exod. xviii. that Some 
Jethro and the Israelites would partake of bread together.’ 
But there is not a word in the text to suggest that by this act the 
Israelites chose Yahweh and he chose them. The Kenites later 
went into Judah with the Israelites, but if Yahweh were a Kenite 
god, why did Israel not remain with the Kenites (cf. Jude. i. 16. 
iv. 11)? | 

It must have become apparent by this time that the Kenite 
theory makes no claim to be based upon the text as that text is 
found in our Bibles. Rather, it is based upon the modern 
critical reconstruction of that text. According to that recon- 
struction there are at least two documents interwoven in the 
third chapter of Exodus, one of which, the document E, is 
believed to reflect the actual history. But even the statements 
of this document, as we have sought to indicate, are not adhered 
to by defenders of the Kenite theory. It is a theory without 
basis in the text, and possibly for this reason, is not as bet 
as was once the case.* 


VII 
Tue Gop or 
The strongest argument against the Kenite origin of Israel’s 
god, however, is the fact that such a theory is naturalistic in 
character. It places the Mosaic religion upon a level with the 
: cf. Meek, op. cit., p. 89. 
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religion of neighbouring peoples, and implies that because this 
religion was a religion of choice, it had the impetus to keep 
going until finally, after years of development, it blossomed 
forth with a high monotheism, a monotheism to which Israel 
attained, not because it was revealed to her from without, but 
by means of human achievement. Revelation from without is 
apparently rejected, and Israel’s ethical monotheism becomes 
in reality a human product. And if this monotheism was a 
human product, it was also a limited product, for the human 
mind, despite the high opinion which man has of it, is a limited 
thing. The monotheism of the prophets, however, particularly 
as if‘appears in Isaiah, chapter xl. ff., is unique. The heathen 
religions have never offered its equal, and the reason for this is 
not far to seek. The god of whom the prophet speaks is an 
unlimited god, the Creator of all things, One who is not depend- 
ent upon His creation. The conception of such a God is not 
the conception to which a finite mind, unaided, can attain. Hence, 
it was not due to deep insight on the part of the prophets that 
this high view was made known to man. 

At this point an objection may arise. It may be asserted 
that after all, the Kenite theory is not naturalistic in character. 
It is true, the argument might run, that the god who appeared 
to Moses was not the god of heaven and earth. At this early 
stage, Israel was not ready for such a revelation. But God 
Almighty was indeed leading His people, step by step, first 
through the Mosaic phase of Yahwism, until finally He brought 
them to the place where they could conceive of Him as He 
really was. Now we are far from denying that there is progress 
in the Old Testament revelation, but there is at least one thing 
that must be said against the suggestion which we have just 
outlined. | 

This suggestion does great despite to the character of God. 
God, so the suggestion would run, is leading His people step 
by step. And one of these steps is Mosaic Yahwism. Moses 
did not believe that his God was the Almighty Creator; rather 
he believed that his god, once the Kenite’s god, was a local, 
limited deity. Now such a conception of God is obviously 
false. Moses held a false view of God. What then must we 
think of God if He leads His people by methods such as this? 
What must we think of Him if He deliberately permits His own 


1 e.g. Isa. xl. 12-31. Note Augustine's statement, “ Finitum non capax infiniti.” 
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to hold false conceptions of His very being? A god who would 
do this is a god without character, a god who is no god at all. 

It is one thing to hold an incomplete conception of God, 
but it is an entirely different thing to hold a false conception. 
The knowledge which the actual Moses, not the Moses of modern | 
reconstruction, held of God was incomplete, but, as far as it 
went, it was true. Moses did not have the full revelation of God 
as Triune, which was set forth in the New Testament. In His 
infinite wisdom Almighty God was not yet pleased to give this 
fuller revelation of Himself. It is true that a reverent, believing 
scholarship will recognize the fact that intimations of this sacred 
doctrine were given to Moses. The Angel of the Lord whom 
Moses saw in the flame of fire was none other than the Mediator 
between God and man. But the full doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity was not yet vouchsafed to Moses. His knowledge was 
indeed incomplete. But, incomplete as it was, it was true. 
Moses knew God, as far as God had revealed Himself, and for 
this very reason, what Moses believed about God was correct. 

A false conception of God, however, is an entirely different 
thing. Had Moses believed that God was a limited God, such 
a belief would not have been an incomplete conception; it it 
would have been a wholly false conception, for God is, as a 
matter of fact, not a limited God but an infinite God. Hence, 
the view that Mosaic Yahwism was a step in the leading of His 
people is a view that does great despite to the character of God. 
For if God leads His people by permitting them to believe a lie, 
surely He is One who is not worthy of trust. As a matter of 
fact, however, He does not lead His people by such methods. 
He who in His truth is infinite, eternal and unchangeable, 
is God that cannot lie. The suggestion, therefore, which we have 
just considered, is naturalistic in character. In whichever aspect 
it be considered, whether as a human step on the road to so-called 
ethical monotheism, or as a step under Divine guidance, the. 
Kenite theory is essentially anti-supernaturalistic. 

The real problem in the modern study of the Old Testa- 
ment is the problem of the supernatural. To this problem all 
men come with certain presuppositions. There are some who 
do not believe in the supernatural. Despite whatever use they 
may make of terms, an analysis of their thought reveals the 
fact that they do not believe in, nor do they understand the 
implications of belief in, a God who is in the highest sense of 
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the word the Creator. Hence, such men have no ultimate 
basis of predication which is absolute. What is it, after all, 
which gives meaning to life and to the world? What is the 
final, unchanging, ultimate Standard by which all things are 
to be judged? Unless there be such a Standard, this life and © 
this world cannot in the ultimate sense have meaning. 

The Christian believes that there is such an ultimate Standard. 
He believes that there is only one Source from which the world 
and life derive meaning, and that Source is God. This God 
of the Christian is not a limited God, nor One who in any 
sense is dependent upon His creatures. Rather, He is a Person, 
who is self-existent, who has created all things and who gives 
_ meaning to all which He has created. Between the Creator 
and the creation there is a vast gulf. The Creator is inde- 
_ pendent of His creation whereas the creation is dependent upon 
the Creator. The creation is temporal, it had a beginning, but 
the Creator is eternal. The man who holds this high view of 
_ God finds an ultimate basis for his predication, an ultimate 
Standard which clothes all existence with meaning. 
| There can be no neutral ground. A man either holds 
_ this high view of God or he does not hold it. If he does hold 
it, he then recognizes that God is his Creator, and that he is 
but a creature. If he does not hold it, even though his mind 
be filled with conflicting terms and notions, he unconsciously 
_ places himself in the position of supreme interpreter of life. 
He holds a world and life view, but in the last analysis, this 
world and life view has no other authority for its existence 
than his own mind. An analysis of the presuppositions of 
anti-supernaturalistic thought reveals that they can logically lead 
to nothing but intellectual suicide. 

For this reason the Kenite theory cannot stand. Despite 
the personal beliefs of its advocates, and we gladly recognize 
that there are happy inconsistencies in the human mind, the 
theory is itself anti-supernaturalistic. It rules out of the picture 
the working of God in any adequate sense. Hence it fails at 
the crucial point. It is an ingenious theory, but as a sober 
explanation of Israel’s monotheism it fails miserably. God is 
not discoverable by man’s unaided efforts, for man, the creature, 
is yet in his sins. 

We are constrained to reject, therefore, the view that 
Moses met a local deity at Horeb. The God of Horeb is, we 
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believe, the God of heaven and earth, who well knew the con- 
dition of His people and was prepared to deliver them from 
bondage. If we believe in the supernatural, we shall not be 
disturbed by the mention of miracle. Rather, realizing that 
the ground whereon we stand is holy ground, shall we listen 
to Him who spake from the bush, declaring Himself to be, . 
not a local deity, but the “‘ God of Abraham, the God of Isaac 
and the God of Jacob,”” the One who in the days of His flesh, 
repeated these words and said, “ God is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living.” 
| Epwarp J. Younc 
Instructor in Old Testament. 
Westminster Theological Seminary, | 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
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CALVIN’S DOCTRINE OF DIVINE 
PROVIDENCE: 


Tue doctrine of Divine Providence encounters strong opposition 
in various quarters, It is contradicted by the postulates of many 
philosophical and theological systems. Since its object is to 
account for the personal activity of God in the universe, a con- 
tinuous activity, the effects of which are realized in the details 
of everyday life, and since this activity expresses itself before 
our eyes in events that frequently appear to be contradictory, 
the doctrine is rejected or else modified in such a manner that 
it loses its raison d’étre, which is to testify to the absolute 
sovereignty and omnipotence of God in His creation. 

The doctrine is attacked by non-Christians because apart 
from Christianity there can be no real knowledge of a personal 
God. Leaving out of account materialist philosophies which 
definitely exclude metaphysics, there are certain determinist 
systems that conceive the universe as the mechanical product of 
anterior circumstances into which it would be impossible to 
interpose a divine hand. 

One of the attempts to explain the world which vigorously 
rejects the notion of Providence is the system called Deism. 
By its conception of a universe set in motion by a First Cause 
which, however, cannot intervene in its subsequent ordering, 
Deism excludes the personal activity of God equally with 
pantheism. According to this latter system the Deity is resorbed 
in His creatures, and a divine plan and its providential realization 
are thus rendered impossible. 

Philosophical systems apart, the mass of humanity is 
unfavourable to the doctrine of Divine Providence because 
it appears to contradict the facts of experience. For some it is 
chance that rules the universe, for others fate. At first sight 
everything would appear to indicate absence of plan and reason 

1 The principal sources that have been consulted are Calvin's tractate against the 
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in the world; suffering, injustice and death are difficult to recon- 
cile with the Christian belief in Providence. 

Even among those who call themselves Christians, there 
are some who deny the Biblical teaching on the subject. The 
partisans of systems which claim for man liberty of action and 
decision, frequently declare that this liberty renders human 
actions incapable of being foreseen by God Himself, and that 
He could not have established in advance an eternal plan the 
successive stages of which should be executed by His Providence. 
By this notion of human liberty—liberty which they feel bound 
to postulate in order to safeguard human responsibility—these 
teachers understand that the divine control does not extend 
to the material, social, economic, artistic world; in short, that 
it is excluded from all that does not properly belong to the 
religious and moral sphere. All other spheres are the appanage 
of man, and in them reason reigns supreme. The natural order, 
instead of being entirely subject to God and maintained by the 
power of His Spirit, is represented as matter in revolt against ° 
spirit, matter which man must subjugate for God by his reason; 
man is no mere administrator of goods received from Providence, 
but an auxiliary indispensable to the regeneration of the ' 
universe. 

It would seem that Karl Barth rejects, if not the doctrine of 
Providence, at least those consequences of it which lead Calvin- 
ism to speak of common grace, a grace diffused among all 
created beings independently of the saving grace of God in Jesus 
Christ. This attitude proceeds from Barth’s fear lest the natural 
theology of Roman Catholicism and of certain forms of religious 
Rationalism, should supplant the theology of saving grace. 

In the face of these various forms of opposition, it will 
be useful to state clearly the Calvinist position in regard to the 
doctrine. Such a statement will remove misunderstandings 
and may enable some to find a real joy in the manifestation of 
_ Providence to the glory of God. 


God in His wisdom has ordained that the course of the 
universe shall proceed according to a plan pre-established by 
Him even in its details. Although we cannot visualise this 
plan in its entirety and cannot understand its arrangements, - 
faith assures us that it has for its object the glory of the Creator, 
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and for its corollary the felicity and well-being of the creature. 
That is to say, every created being has his special mission, and — 
can attain the plenitude of his nature in the order willed by 
God. 

This plan God realizes by His Providence, for He is no 
roi fainéant who limits himself to contemplating his kingdom 
from the height of his throne. ‘“‘ The Providence that we 
mean,” says Calvin, “is not one by which the Deity, sitting 
idly in heaven, looks on at what is taking place in the world, 
but one by which He, as it were, holds the helm, and overrules 
all events.”"* ‘‘ God is deemed omnipotent, not because He can 
act though He may cease or be idle, or because by a general 
instinct He continues the order of nature previously appointed ; 
but because, governing heaven and earth by His Providence, 
He so overrules things that nothing occurs without His counsel. 
For when it is said in the Psalms, ‘ He hath done whatsoever 
He hath pleased’ (Ps. cxv. 3), the thing meant is His sure and 
deliberate purpose.’’* 

The universe once created does not exist independently 

of its Creator. The power of God is indispensable to the life 
of the world in such a manner that if for a single instant He were 
to withdraw from His work, the world would be disorganised 
immediately. ‘“‘ Est hoc quidem verum : sicuti admirabili Dei 
sapientia tam pulchre dispositum fuit mundi opificium : ita 
nisi quatenus praesenti eius virtute sustinetur, non posse manere 
in sudtatu.”’® We could not exist for one moment without the 
support of His divine hand, “for in Him we live and move and 
_~~ haye our being ” (Acts xvii. 28). Calvin develops this theme in 
his treatise ‘ Against the fantastic and furious sect of the 
Libertines ”’.* 
_ Although God’s action on the universe is absolute, we 
observe in the world a large number of influences which appear 
to destroy or neutralise it, degrees among men and things so 
dissimilar that the idea of the organization of creation by God, 
of effective control of events by Him, is a stumbling-block to 
many people. No doubt they conceive “a certain government, 
but confused and general”’, and not directive of the actions 
of men and other creatures in detail. This general Providence 
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does not prevent creatures from doing whatever seems good to 
In order to explain more clearly the nature of Divine 
Providence, it will be convenient, in Calvin’s words, “ to con- 
sider that God employs three distinct operations in regard to 
the government of the world.”* These distinctions are not 
essential, that is to say, they are not the result of three separate 
powers in God, but the work of the Holy Spirit, the Power © 
of God, will be clearer to us if we envisage its unity in our 
diversity. 


I 
GeneRAL PRovIDENCE 

“ First there is a universal operation by which He directs 
all creatures according to the condition and property which 
He has given to each one in forming them. This direction is — 
no other than that which we call the order of nature.”"* It is 
this continuous operation of God, this solicitation that knows 
no relaxation, which conditions the laws of nature. It is because 
God is faithful and does not vary capriciously that we can affirm 
the invariability of these laws, for they have no other reality 
than the will of the Eternal. Instead of being astonished by 
a miracle which is the rupture of these laws, we ought to admire 
the fixity of these laws which is itself a miracle.* 

_ This general Providence must not be confounded with 
what pantheistic philosophers term “ the soul of the world”, 
for it is a personal activity, a particular will of God. In the first 
instance it applies to material things, such as the sun and the 
stars, all of which obey the Eternal, “ With regard to inanimate 
objects, we must maintain that though each is possessed of its 
peculiar properties, yet all of them exert their force only in so 
far as directed by the immediate hand of God. Hence they 
are merely instruments into which God constantly infuses what 
energy He sees meet, and turns and converts to any purpose 
at His pleasure.”’* 

Calvin thus takes the opposite view to the .common 
“ scientific” conception of the universe, which is in reality 
a geocentric conception, and his doctrine throws a flood of 
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light on the miraculous element in the Bible which disturbs 
so many modern scientists. “‘ I will not hesitate”, he declares, 
“simply to confess with Augustine (de Gen. ad Lit., vi. 15) 
that the will of God is necessity, and that everything is necessary 
which He has willed.’’* If all is an instrument in the hands of 
the Creator, if the natural order of things is only necessary 
because He demands it, the Red Sea could open before Moses 
_ and the people of Israel, Elisha’s axe could float and the sun be 
stayed for Joshua, without the ordinary laws of nature being 
compromised. “ It is true, indeed, that each species of created 
objects is moved by a secret instinct of nature, as if they obeyed 
the eternal command of God, and spontaneously followed the 
course which He at first appointed. And to this we may refer 
our Saviour’s words, that He and His Father have always been 
at work from the beginning (John v. 17). . . . But some, 
under pretext of the general, conceal and obscure the special 
Providence, which is so surely and clearly taught in Scripture.”’* 

The work of general Providence is not limited to the 
inanimate creation. It applies also to beings endowed with sense 
and reason. It does not lead men to a moral end, but provides 
the material required to enable them to realize their nature 
fully and to fulfil their destiny ; “It does not prevent each 
creature whether in heaven or on earth, from having and retain- 
ings its quality and nature, and following its own inclination.’’* 
This power then permits different beings to produce fruits 
corresponding to their tendencies. By its means an angelic 
nature will bring forth angelic fruits ; by it the devil himself 
will bring forth the fruit of his devilry. The more God dis- 
penses common grace to His creatures, the more surely will 
they injure themselves by their sin if they are corrupt. It is 
necessary to state this in order to understand in what manner 
_ evil itself is restrained and used to achieve the divine purpose. 


II 
PartTicuLar ProvipENceE oR ComMMon GRACE 
In order to canalise and utilise the expansive force conferred 
by general Providence, there is need for a restrictive force. 
For all motive power a brake and a direction are necessary, and 
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to furnish these is the function of the second mode of Divine 
Providence. “‘ Universalis providentiae notitia per se vaga et 
confusa esset, nisi simul teneamus, Deum singulas creaturas cura 
sua complecti.”* Indeed, it is all-important for us to realize 
that God penetrates the most insignificant details, and is the 
cause of them as well as of great events. “ The second manner 
or fashion by which God works in His creatures is that He 
causes them to subserve His goodness, justice and judgment, 
according to which He wills now to assist His servants, now to 
punish the wicked, and now to try the patience of His faithful 
or to chastise them paternally.”* It is in this operation that 
the paternal solicitude of God manifests itself. He utilises the 
possibilities of each creature for the development of the others. 
He leads each in his particular way, leaving to some the free 
disposition of their own nature in order to accomplish a useful 
task, restraining others and breaking their flight in order to 
prevent them from committing a crime which would possess 
no utility for His work. It is thus that God presides absolutely 
over the courses of the stars and over meteorological conditions, 
according as He wills to bless a people or to make them feel 
a need.* It is thus that He modifies the seasons at will and 
utilises natural forces for the benefit of those whom He is 
pleased to bless. As an example, we may take the wind which 
precipitated the quails on the camp of Israel (Num. xi. 31). 

Just as the power of God over inanimate things is absolute, 
even so He has all power over human and other spirits. “ Fur- 
thermore it is to be noted that, in order to execute His will by 
their means, not only does He aid in this mannner irrational 
creatures, but also men and even demons.””* 

Particular Providence fashions beings, giving them all 
the qualities and virtues necessary for the cond t of the world ; 
to it we owe the diversity of nature, for each individual has his 
réle, and receives the talents indispensable for its fulfilment. 
This providential action is called common grace. While the 
first mode of Providence was the material cause of creatures, 
this latter constitutes the formal cause. It fashions them accord- 
ing to their type, and furnishes them with natural gifts which 
we see as much among unbelievers as among the faithful, as 
much among the pagans of antiquity as among the saints. “ For 
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what is said as to the Spirit indwelling the faithful only, is to 
be understood of the Spirit of sanctification, by whom we are | 
consecrated to God as His temples. Notwithstanding this, 
He fills, moves and invigorates all things by the virtue of the 
Spirit, and that according to the peculiar nature which each 
class of beings has received by the law of creation.””* 

It will be understood, of course, that this “ grace’ does 
not coincide with saving grace, and that the reprobate might 
be endowed with great talents, while the elect were denied 
every gift. In the world as God created it, general Providence 
conferred on the creature a life which had no reason to cease. 
In the actual state of things, it is a mercy to put a term to the 
lives of beings who accumulate more and more faults the longer 
they live. In the same way common grace has been bestowed 
upon all beings. It may be suggested that some are deprived 
of it to-day, “ but although certain individuals are born without 
reason, that defect does not impair the general grace of God ; 
it serves rather to remind us that whatever we retain, ought 
justly to be ascribed to the divine liberality. Had God not so 
spared us, our revolt would have carried along with it the entire 
destruction of nature. In that some excel in acuteness and some 
in judgement, while others possess greater aptitude to learn 
some particular art, God, by this variety, commends His favour 
towards us, lest anyone should presume to attribute to himself 
that which proceeds from the divine indulgence”’.* 

Thus it is to particular Providence that humanity owes its 
geniuses, its savants, as well as the intelligence of which we 
have all received little or much. From it flow equally the arts 
and the political, social and economic orders. Finally, this 
divine operation limits the effect of general Providence by 
putting a term to that liberty which it has procured for our 
individual development. Since for a sinner the attainment of 
this development entails estrangement from the source of life, 
it is very salutary that our liberty should be thus curtailed. 

Ill | 
Spzcra, Provipence or Savinc Grace 

“The third species of divine operation consists in this, 

that God governs the faithful, dwelling and reigning in them 
ii. 16. ii. 17. 
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by His Holy Spirit.”* We are concerned now with saving 
grace, with the Holy Spirit of Pentecost, with the operation of 
God “ according to which He is conjoined and united with 
His own by means of His Son ”’.? 

General Providence gives to human nature its plenitude 
and completion. Particular Providence directs the effects of 
this nature. Saving Providence brings to man the elements of 
a new nature or of nature restored, “for seeing that we are 
corrupted by original sin, we resemble a land dry and sterile, 
which cannot produce any good fruit. . . . Being such, not 
only have we no power at all to apply ourselves to good, but, 
what is more, we are not even fit to conceive a single good 
thought. ‘Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to think 
anything as of ourselves, but our sufficiency is of God’ (2 Cor. 
iii. §). Behold then how God works in His children. In abolish- 
ing their perversity, He leads them by His Spirit into His 
obedience ”’.* | 

The Holy Ghost produces in us both the will and the 
deed ; He enlightens us in order to lead us to the knowledge 
of God; He forms in us new hearts and gives us power to 
resist the temptations of the evil one. “ By nature we have 
within us choice and will. Nevertheless, since by sin both are 
depraved, the Lord transforms them and changes them from 
evil into good. That we are able to will and to do this or that, 
is by a natural gift. That we are able to choose and desire 
nothing but evil, springs from the corruption of sin. That we 
desire to do well and have the power to do so, is by the super- 
natural grace of the Spirit who regenerates us to a divine life.’ 
The consequence of the operation of this third mode of Provi- 
dence then is sanctification. 


It may be asked how the providential action of God can 
realize its ends in the universe. By what means does God 
govern the world? For it is not always easy to discern His 
hand in daily events. Frequently we find ourselves in situations 
from which God would seem to be absent. Moreover, we have 
become accustomed to consider that when God intervenes in 
the ordinary course of circumstances, He manifests His inter- 
_ vention by a miracle. Now we do not see every day that which 
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we call a miracle, a prodigy which clashes with our ideas of — 
the universe, 

_ It must be understood, of course, that the action of God 
is absolutely sovereign ; at His disposal are all the means to 
execute His decrees and to accomplish them in His creation. 
But God having fixed the laws of the universe and given life 
to creatures, utilizes these laws and these creatures to accomplish 
His will and realise His plan. 

(a) Natural Means. The reason why it does not appear 
evident to everybody that God intervenes in all the details of 
the life of the universe, is that God uses natural means to 
accomplish the proposed task. In order to chastise a people, He 
provokes a long drought (1 Kings xvii). He makes use of a 
tempest in order to cause His message to be proclaimed in a 
distant city by the prophet Jonah. Examples that might be 
cited are legion. Indeed for Christians there is not an event, 
however unimportant, e.g. the reading of a book or a conversa- 
tion, which may not become an occasion for confessing the 
- omnipotence and omniscience of God. The forces of evil them- 
selves contribute to the divine work of Providence. If Job had 
not suffered outrage at the hands of the Chaldeans, if he had 
not experienced affliction, he would have become like one of — 
the impenitent Pharisees who despise the justice of God being 
satisfied with their own. The Eternal uses the most insignifi- 
cant daily occurrences for our salvation. “In regard to men, 
good as well as bad, the Christian will acknowledge that their 
counsels, desires, aims and faculties, are so under the hand of 
God that He has full power to turn them in whatever direction 
and constrain them as often as He pleases. . . . Everything 
therefore which turns out prosperous and according to his 
desire, the Christian will ascribe entitely to God, whether he 
has experienced the divine beneficence through human instru- 
mentality or been aided by inanimate creatures.” 

Let it be noted in passing that this does not exclude the 
honour and the gratitude that we owe to men who benefit us, 
for they are in this “the ministers and dispensers of God’s 
bounty ”’. 

(6) Supernatural Means. God sometimes acts supernatur- 
ally, i.e. by means of super-terrestrial agencies. Angels are His 
_ messengers. They are necessary only because of the dullness 
11. xvii. 6, 73 Opera, iii. 257, 259. 
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of our understanding, and they are ordained because God knows 
that the help of sight and of the direct word, will confirm our 
faith. The devils also are “ ministers” of God, not by their — 
obedience, but because their revolt cannot bear fruit except 
where God judges that it will subserve His eternal plan. 

(c) Miracle. When God in His sovereignty acts without 
the above-mentioned means, we call this action miracle. It is 
only because our modern world has deified cosmic laws in 
attributing to them an immutability that is not theirs by nature, 
but which they borrow from the preserving will of God, that 
it has stumbled at miracle and attempted to empty it of its 
content. The only truly constant and immutable thing in the 
universe is the will of God ; all else, being created, subsists 
only for a time. If in order to save His people, it pleases God 
to suspend the ordinary course of events,-He can do it by right 
and in fact. So the miraculous birth of Christ, the drying up 
of the Red Sea, the resurrection of Lazarus, events which we 
take at random from the long list of supernatural acts recorded 
in the Bible, are not only probable, but certain facts, because 
they contribute to the accomplishment of the divine plan. If 
physical science complains of being unable to analyse and codify 
such facts, it is because God has not chosen science as a means 
of salvation, but solely as a means of investigation of the frame- 
work in which creation has been placed. 

(d) Finally, we must notice that God is free to act “ con- 
trary to all means ”’, that is to say, He can dispense with an 
agent which might be emancipated from His tutelage, and which 
would thus fail to respond to His aim. When an intermediary 
such as the Church, whose mission is to proclaim the Gospel, 
neglects its task or seeks to appropriate the glory that belongs 
to God, He can raise up against it a new (and temporary) means 
of action, un il it returns to obedience and amends its ways. 
The most striking example of this is furnished to us by the 
Reformation as it rhea me the mediaeval Roman Church. 


From the beginning, the doctrine of Providence has 
encountered a fierce opposition which the centuries have not 
reduced to silence. This opposition is based on the objection 
which an observer of facts cannot fail to raise : the existence of 
evil. How can God be omnipotent, it is asked, how can He 
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exercise an absolute control over the universe, how can He 
have a plan, unless evil be excluded from it ? Some even dare 
to question the morality of permitting the existence of those 
malign forces which render the lives of His creatures so tragic ; 
while others suggest that He must have deliberately resigned 
part of His sovereignty to the creatures that He has Himself 
endowed with reason. The existence of evil, of suffering and 
death, is explained on the hypothesis that God does not desire 
to exercise strict control over the fallen creature, and that 
His divine réle contents itself with limiting the havoc caused 
by the Fall, reconstituting the cosmos and saving all or part 
of the beings affected by sin. 

A conception of this sort appears at first sight to render a 
faithful account of what experience teaches us. Actually, it 
leads to despair and contempt of the thrice-holy God, for if, 
in spite of what is revealed to us in Scripture, we postulate a 
limited deity (even admitting that he may have freely assigned 
to himself the limits), such a deity may be outwitted by the 
development of sin. He is no longer the undisputed master 
of the entire creation, a fact which must eventually lead to 
dualism. The attempt is made to explain the abdication of God 
by ascribing it to love for His creatures, but it is forgotten that 
the love thus attributed to Him is one of feebleness and incon- 
science rather than a real charity. The love of which God gives 
proof in not alienating a particle of His sovereignty, is infinitely 
more majestic and divine than the tolerance which these theorists 
attribute to Him. | 

For Calvinism, the apparent contradiction between the 
God who is love, and the existence of evil, gives-a better account 
of revelation than all the theories which, to suppress an antimony, 
would deprive God of His sovereignty and deliver over the 
world to the incalculable and perverse inclination of the 
creature. 

The will of God, for Calvin, is the necessity of all things,? 
yet nevertheless God is not the author of evil. The wicked can 
do nothing without His appointment, and His holiness is not 
tarnished by their evil deeds. “‘ The works of creatures are to 
be esteemed good or bad according as they are done to obey 
God or to offend Him. Nevertheless He is above all, directing 
all things to a good end, and He turns the evil into good, or 
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at least draws good from that which is evil, working according 
to His nature, that is to say, in justice and equity, and making 
use even of the devil, but in such a manner that He has nothing 
in common with him, neither does He entangle Himself in any 
evil association, nor efface the nature of evil by His justice. 
For even as the sun, by shedding its rays on a carcass, causes 
in it a certain putrefaction, yet does not draw from it any corrup- 
tion or spot, nor cause by its purity that the carcass shall cease 
to be fetid and infected ; even so God works His purposes 
by means of the wicked, so that the sanctity which is in Him 
does not justify them at all, while the infection which is in them " 
does not contaminate Him at all.’’* 

Many good Christians are shocked by the idea that evil 
can be accomplished by a divine decision. This is due to failure 
to distinguish between action and intention. From the devil 
proceeds the motive which prompts the sinner to commit a 
guilty action. This motive might remain in the state of intention 
without ever provoking a crime. A man might covet his neigh- 
bour’s house or his wife violently, while appearing to the eyes 
of his fellow-men as a person of exemplary conduct. He would 
not on this account be less a sinner in the eyes of God, for his 
covetousness is the proof of the corruption of his heart, which 
does not content itself with God’s gifts but desires the things 
bestowed upon others. This covetousness may burn within his 
breast all unknown to his most intimate friends, and whether 
on account of his education or through fear of punishment, it 
may never materialise. It may, however, enter into the purposes 
of God to utilise this covetousness in furnishing the man with 
an occasion to commit a theft or an adultery. At the moment 
men may be doubtful whether he is a malefactor ; God knows 
that he has already been one for a long time. God can cause a 
great good to spring from the spoliation to which a man’s 
covetousness has subjected his neighbour. What really matters 
is not so much the act accomplished as the state of rebellion 
which it manifests. 

Thus the acts of creatures are not good or bad according 
as they injure or do not injure society (which is the popular 
view of the matter nowadays even in religious circles), but the 
criterion of their morality resides in whether they have been 
done to pay God or to offend Him. 
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_ Now the motives to which creatures yield constitute their 
responsibility. It is by their choice, their decision to yield to 
such a solicitation rather than to such another, that one may 
learn who is the master ruling their lives. This choice, of which 
they assume the responsibility, gives birth to their actions ; 
for these actions would never have been accomplished if the 
will had not previously been turned towards their accomplish- 
ment. God cannot be held responsible for the evil when such 
motives prompt the creature to action. 

Again, the action cannot take place except with God’s 
consent. The sinner cannot commit a sin unless God by His 
general Providence grants him the power necessary for action, 
and this power is only granted when the circumstances are such 
that a maximum of good will proceed from the action to the 
glory of God. 

Moreover, we must guard ourselves from speaking of a 
simple permission given to the malefactor to accomplish his 
misdeed. God does not permit ; He wills. By this we must 
understand that He is ever present to control, moderate, canalise 
towards the end envisaged by Him, the disordered energies 
which could not otherwise have free course without causing 
catastrophic mischief. God hates evil, but we must not lose 
sight of the fact that when He contemplates the world, He has 
before His eyes only a state of corruption ; if His hatred of evil 
caused Him to turn away His face, He would certainly turn 
away from us—but He is the Saviour God! We must admit 
then that He utilizes and overrules the evil for the redemption 
of sinners. 

We must not conclude from what has just been said that 
the wicked are passive in the hands of God. “ Satan and the 
wicked are not instruments of God in such a sense that they 
cannot be said equally well to act on their own account. For 
we cannot imagine that God works by an evil man as by a stone 
or the trunk of a tree, but He uses him as a rational creature, 
according to the quality of his nature which He has given to 
him. When we say then that God works through the wicked, 
this does not prevent them from working also on their own 
part.”2 A typical example. is furnished by Calvin himself : 
“When Job hears the news of the loss of his goods, of the death 
of his children, of so many calamities that have come upon him, 
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he recognizes divine visitation in these events, saying : ‘ The 
Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away.’ . . . Did he not 
know all the time that the devil had mixed his cup for him? 
Was he not informed that the Chaldeans had stolen his cattle ? 
Did he praise robbers and brigands or excuse the devil because 
the affliction had come to him from God? No, for he knew 
well that an important distinction must be observed here.’’* 

Elsewhere, considering the same example, Calvin continues 
his explanation in the same terms; “ How can we attribute 
the same work to God, to Satan and to man, without either 
excusing Satan by the interference of God, or making God the 
author of the crime? This is easily done if we look first to 
the end, and then to the mode of acting.””* 

For God the end, the object, is to discipline His servant 
against temptations, causing him to realize that he owes all to 
his Lord : the divine plan is for the creature’s good. For the 
devil, on the other hand, the impoverishment of Job must. 
lead him to blasphemy and rebellion. For the brigands the 
object envisaged is their own enrichment. ‘“ Such diversity of 
purpose makes a wide distinction in the act. In the mode there 
is not less difference. The Lord permits Satan to afflict His 
servant ; and the Chaldeans, who had been chosen as the 
ministers to execute the deed, He delivers over to the impulses 
of Satan, who, urging on the already depraved Chaldeans with 
his poisoned darts, instigates them to commit the crime. They 
rush furiously on to the unrighteous deed, and become its guilty 
perpetrators. Here Satan is properly said to act in the reprobate, 
over whom he exercises his sway, which is that of iniquity. 
God also is said to act in His own way, because even Satan, 
when he is the instrument of divine wrath, is completely under 
the command of God, who turns him as He will in the execution 
of His just judgments. . . . Thus we see that there is no 
inconsistency in attributing the same act to God, to Satan and 
to man, while from the difference in the end and mode of action, 
the spotless righteousness of God shines forth at the same time 
that the iniquity of Satan and of man is manifested in all its 
deformity.”’* | 

To summarize, two things emerge from the doctrine which 
we have endeavoured to expound : on the one hand, the fact 
that the sin does not lie in the concrete act which injures men, 
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but in the judgment of values which causes the understanding 
to incline the will towards the sinful act. On the other hand, 
it is not sufficient that a rebel should decide to accomplish an 
action in order that it may take place, for he lacks the power ; 
this power is not given except when the occasion presents itself, — 
and the occasion is dependent on Divine Providence. 

To treat the question of the relations between God and 
evil would necessitate a study far beyond the limits of this 
article. We trust, however, that the few points which have been 
discussed will make plain the position that dominates Calvin’s 
entire conception of Christian doctrine ; the place of evil in 
the plan of redemption, the doctrine of predestination, the 
morality of salvation by grace, these and other matters attach 
themselves as corollaries to the doctrine of Divine Providence. 


Without discussing it at length, we have touched upon 
an equally thorny question which has caused much ink to flow, 
and has produced many doughty champions, namely, that of 
human liberty. This question cannot be treated here for lack 
of space. In view of Divine Providence, it would seem at first 
sight that there can be no place for human decision, yet we know 
that such decisions are made since we have all experienced the 
tortures of a dilemma. In distinguishing between formal and 
material liberty, Calvin sheds a living light on the question, 
showing what must be ascribed to human responsibility and 
what must be resigned to divine sovereignty, so that we may 
be entirely responsible for our personal decisions, and at the 
same time unable to act freely since we are either slaves of sin 


or servants of Almighty God. 
Erienne DE Peyver. 
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Har the trouble with many of the attempts to answer this 
sort of question is that the foundations of inquiry are altogether 
too narrow and shallow. We need to go far back and to look 
all round before we attempt to put Zechariah and his fellow 
prophets under the microscope. 

Anything like detailed examination of texts and paragraphs 
is not thought of in the compass of a paper like this, the object 
of which is rather to show how vicious is the system by which 
modern criticism has often approached, and still approaches, 
the analysis and dating of the almost tiny fragments which are 
all that is left to us of such prophets as Nahum, Zephaniah or 
Joel, and even of slightly longer remnants like Hosea or 
Zechariah. While to some insistence on such first principles 
may seem to savour of platitude, they are in practice so con- 
stantly ignored that even the most conservative Bible student 
has to be on his guard if, in the face of so many commanding 
names and so much calm assurance in the working out of 
temporarily attractive theories, he is not to lose some of his grip 
on first things—the things which in every other field of criticism 
are unquestioningly reckoned the first. 

The reason for this curious tendency of scholastic argu- 
mentation to stray from the high roads of sound criticism is, 
for the orthodox, a very satisfactory one. It is neither more 
nor less than the supremacy of the Book of Books. The Bible 
is studied unfairly, as well as fairly, simply because it is supreme 
and unique. 

It is with perfect justice that Christian apologists insist 
that one of the strongest testimonies to the Divine origin of 
the Bible is the constant, intense and meticulous study which 
it continues to attract among friends and foes alike. Here is a 
collection of books cradled in a race of which the national 
existence was finally extinguished eighteen centuries ago, 
45 
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preserving both the right and the power to dictate a supreme 
rule of life to hundreds of millions of the human race and, yet — 
further, recognized everywhere by followers of other religions, 
by unbelievers of every kind and by the heterogeneous hangers- 
on of various religions, Christianity itself included, who like 
to appear impartial and uncommitted, as the most vital and 
potent collection of its kind in the world, which, whether they 
like it or not, can never be philosophically discounted as a 
living influence on human thought and life and must be taken 
seriously by anyone who claims to be an intelligent and honest 
student of mankind. It has been attacked, derided and—so they 
are pleased to think—discredited by the unbelievers of eighteen 
centuries ; yet it lives, and its power and challenge are as great 
as ever. This unique concentration of spiritual and intellectual 
study upon the Bible has, at times, led its friends, as well as 
its foes into extravagance, and the very ardour of belief in plenary 
inspiration has issued, now and again, in subtleties of interpreta- 
tion and in exaggerated emphasis which end by doing harm 
rather than good. In the opposite camp the same tendency is 
constantly at work perverting the most massive and acute 
scholarship in a way that would bring ridicule upon any 
_reasoner in the ordinary matters of human business and every- 
life. | 

We find, in our own Authorised Version, fourteen letters 
attributed to St. Paul. These—let us take the genuineness of 
all for granted—cover a period of about fifteen years. In 2 
Corinthians x1. 28, Paul speaks of “‘ that which cometh upon 
me daily, the care of all the Churches "’—a burden which could 
only increase during the last eight or ten years of his life. We 
may reasonably conclude that the number of substantial letters 
written in the last fifteen years of his life was nearer fourteen 
hundred than fourteen. 

Further : we have ample evidence in the N.T., from Acts 
onwards, that diversities of usage and great diversity of problems 
existed in different churches. I am not quite clear that Canon 
Streeter, in The Primitive Church, always gives, when he is 
dealing with questions of authorship, full weight to this fact, 
upon which he lays the very greatest stress in seeking to establish 
the thesis that in the apostolic and sub-apostolic ages ecclesiastical 
order and usage were still in a very fluid condition. Young 
religious communities are ipso facto wayward ; racial tempera- 
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ment, personal influences, political and cultural traditions, and 
even mere accidents, affect them directly, swiftly, perhaps 


tly. 

__-Giving all the weight we may to the fact that out of all 
St. Paul’s epistolary efforts, the Holy Spirit has retained for 
the Church’s guidance only fourteen, at the very outside, of 
these letters, and that those thus chosen must therefore be 
regarded as peculiarly significant, are we anything but utterly 
- foolish if we allow ourselves to attribute decisive im 
to draf Xeydueva, to variations in address and style, to indica- 
tions of variation in doctrine or ecclesiastical theory quite 
probably dependent on local events and thought? Our utter 
ignorance of a thousand data intimately affecting Corinth, 
Ephesus, Galatia, Timothy, Titus and other Churches or 
individuals, makes it surely far safer for us to argue that 
this or that apparent minor incongruity may be due to circum- 
stances and developments of which we know zothing, than boldly 
to conclude that here we have evidence of dual or multiple 
authorship and of other than the traditional date. 


II 

Before we apply this caution to the criticism of the Old 
Testament, we may consider another problem raised by the 
decisions of the disintegrators. 

The Hellenistic era, both in Egypt and in Palestine, was 
not an age of ignorance. Literary blunders which might— 
one may suppose—occur in the times of the Judges can hardly 
be ascribed to the Biblical experts of the centuries that followed 
the Return. The hard fact that Isaiah and Zechariah have each 
come down to posterity as a whole book requires a far more 
serious explanation than some critics allow. 

The theory that Isaiah xl—-end was a separate unity, tacked 
on to the first thirty-nine chapters on account of a strongly 
marked similarity of style and tone has something to commend 
it. The fact that other chapters quite as obviously—so we are 
told—post-exilic, like xiii and xiv, are found jammed in among 
chapters of admittedly far earlier date entirely lacks this semblance 
of verisimilitude, Yet there they are | 

The last six chapters of Zechariah are, it may readily be 
admitted by the strongest traditionalist, very different from the 
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earlier part of the book. The greater the emphasis laid on this 
difference, the more acute becomes the difficulty of answering ~ 
the question : How came the devout scholarship of fourth or . 
third century Judaism to perpetrate the arrant folly of tacking 
on to Zechariah i—viii a section which people of their own day 
must have been able to see—if the truth is really that way— 
far more clearly than modern readers, could not possibly have 
come from the pen of the original Zechariah? Yet so they 
did | 

Conclusions based on comparisons with contemporaries— 
certain or uncertain—are, in the case of the Prophets, exceedingly 
dangerous. In the case of Zechariah, we are asked, naturally, 
_ to compare or contrast him with Haggai. One conclusion, 
and one only, is safe : that on this one given subject of the restora- 
tion of the Temple, these two spokesmen of the Divine will 
expressed themselves in diverse modes. But, after all, what do 
_ we know about Haggai? Simply that in the course of a few © 
months he uttered certain inspired exhortations about equal in 
bulk, let us say, to the Carmen Saeculare of Horace. And of 
Horace what should we really know if the Carmen were all that 
survived of his works ? Who would dream of crediting him with 
_ the Satires or Epistles ? Who would think of an Aeneid if all 
_ that we possessed of Virgil were Moretum or Culex? Is there the 
very slightest reason why Haggai, Zephaniah, Nahum or others 
should not have spoken and written much that does not survive ? 
Humanly speaking, the probability is all the other way. There 
is every normal possibility that such men said and wrote much 
that has not survived, including, perhaps, efforts which 
the brief survivals of their utterance in what we call literary 
merit. The very meagreness of these survivals, from men who 
certainly made a deep mark on the thought of their generation, 
squares with the orthodox belief that, whether they said and — 
wrote little or much, the Spirit of God had permanent use only 
for these fragments. 

To compare such tiny remnants under the microscope, 
and to draw from the comparison exact conclusions of great 
scope, betokens surrender to a spirit of licence which would 
be treated as ridiculous in any other field of literary criticism. 

When one adds to this the fact that the background of 
Restoration writers is one of the very vaguest in Jewish history, 
we may encourage ourselves still further in the belief that the 
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problems we encounter in Zechariah ix—xiv do zor forbid us 
to view with tolerance the judgment of those who, in happy 
ignorance of the scepticism to be meted out to them in an age 
removed by 2,000 years from their own, dared to associate these 
chapters with the name which is allowed to claim cc. i—viii. 
In other words, let us take our stand upon the conviction that 
the circulation of these two parts of our Zechariah as one book, 
whenever it won its way, was the outcome of a definite and 
abiding tradition that, however different in matters, manner 
and date, they were the work of one man. 

Nor need we tell ourselves that anything really appronching 
simplification is attained by bisecting, trisecting or still further 
subdividing the book. One has only to glance at the welter of 
conjecture expended on the identification of the “‘three shep- 
herds” (xi. 8) to recognize that critical experiment may give 
more entertainment to the speculator than enlightenment to 
the student. 


Ill 


From this allusion we pass easily to a general examination 
of the phenomena which have led scholars to dény the unity of 
the book. 

There is, first and foremost, the very marked difference 
in the style and tone of the two parts. This far from conclusive 
argument will be noticed later. Then there is much in cc. 
ix-xi which is said to recall a pre-exilic date ; while equally 
the matter of xii—xiv is thought to savour of an age altogether 
later than that of the early Restoration period, some bringing 
portions down even to the Maccabean era. Practically all 
of the critical school agree that ix. 13, though, it occurs in 
the section considered possibly pre-exilic, betokens a date 
subsequent to the conquests of Alexander the Great. 

From this tangle Woods and Powell (The Hebrew Prophets, 
vol. iv) educe three possibilities, as follows :— 


1. The chapters ix—xiv are a collection of heterogeneous oracles of divers 
dates, patched together by a late writer. 

2. A late writer has incorporated older prophecies—we may compare the 
question raised by Isaiah ii. 1-3 and Micah iv. 1~3—with work of hisown. _ 

3- A late writer “ has intentionally imitated older writers and adopted their 
terms of expression with, in some cases, different meanings: e.g. using 
for Jews scattered abroad ”, etc. 
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It is significant that Woods and Powell find none of these 
solutions convincing, and conclude that “On a question of 
such great difficulty, and not after all of very great importance, 
it is perhaps best to maintain a spirit of healthy agnosticism.” 

Allowing oneself to ask, in passing, why a spirit of agnostic- 
ism is healthy, and whether a matter that has so vehemently 
exercised the ingenuity of scholars can honestly be consigned 
to the limbo of things that are “not after all of very great 
importance”, may one not see in this conclusion an implicit 
confession that destructive criticism has hopelessly failed to 
produce anything really plausible ? 

Let us glance briefly at the three solutions, taking the last 
first. Its very ingenuity smacks strongly of a pis aller. When 
one is driven to propose an entirely imaginary fiction-merchant, 
one of the first demands one makes of “ artificial repristination " 
—to quote from Wellhausen—is fidelity to background and 
detail. Can we with confidence accept a “repristinator ’’, who, 
trying to botch up a farrago of oracles which may be attached to 
the name of Zechariah, chooses, as a pseudonym for the Seleucids 
(or other late oppressors), a name which is not once used by the 
true Zechariah and was calculated, like other disguises of the 
sort, only to mystify readers ? 

Another objection, which lies equally against the other two 
hypotheses, is that a collection of oracles bearing recognizably 
upon a date not earlier than about 300 B.c, cannot very happily 
be tacked on to a book already known, belonging to an age at 
least two centuries earlier and dealing expressly with events 
falling within a very few years of that epoch. And this incon- 
gruity would be the greater if it also appeared to many that 
some of the allusions suggested a pre-exilic background. 

_ And at this point we may register the argument deemed 
by all disintegrators alike fatal to the unity of the book—the 
passage ix. 13-15, whigh turns upon the words : “I will stir 
up thy sons, O Zion, against thy sons, O Greece (Javan).” 
No one will pretend that such a passage is likely to be pre-exilic. 
Some commentators try to square it with their theories by 
assuming corruption of the text. | 

Where the utmost ingenuity of many scholars fails to 
evolve any hypothesis which satisfies the judgment even of 
sober dissentients from the idea that the book can be a unity, 
can we find any general argument for maintaining the traditional 
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view and, admitting freely our ignorance of a great deal in a 
little known period, prefer it as a starting-point for exegesis 
to a multitude of modern theories each more unsatisfactory than 
the last ?. 

Let us start by setting down a few dates. 

The prophecies of Zechariah i—viii are expressly confined 
to the period between the eighth month in the second year of 
Darius to the ninth month in his fourth year : i.e. within the 
years 519 and 518 B.c. 

This Darius, the first of his name, and known to history 
as D. Hystaspis, reigned from 522 to 485 B.c. He was succeeded 
by Xerxes, the Ahasuerus of Esther, who reigned till 465 B.c. 

In 500 B.c. the eastern coast of the Aegean Sea was under 
the dominion of Persia, as the result of the conquest of the 
Lydian Empire by Cyrus in 546. In 499 the Ionians, i.e. the 
Greeks of the islands and coast cities of the eastern Aegean, 
revolted against Persia, and in 497 the Athenians joined the 
Ionians in attacking and burning Sardis. The Ionic revolt was 
suppressed in 494, and Darius determined without fail to 
punish the interfering Athenians. The result was the Persian 
invasion of Greece which was checked by the glorious Athenian 
victory of Marathon in 490. Persian reprisals were held up by 
the death of Darius and the revolt of Egypt against Persian rule. 
This having been quelled in 483, Xerxes turned his attention 
to Greece. In 480 a huge Persian army invaded that country 
via the Hellespont, and a mighty fleet threatened the coasts 
of Greece. The famous fight at Thermopylae failed to stop the 
Persian army, but the fleet was overthrown and destroyed at 
Salamis. In the following year, the Persian land forces were 
decisively defeated at Plataea, and the Greeks, assuming the 
attack, inflicted on the Persians a disastrous defeat round 
Mycale in the S.W. of Asia Minor. Eleven years later, another 
victory at the mouth of the Eurymedon, still further E., assured 
the freedom of Greece. 


IV 
Now, if conjecture be permitted to us even half as liberally 
as scores of critics employ it, we may fairly say that, if Zechariah 
was a young man in 519 B.c.—be it observed, that other Hebrew 
prophets manifestly began to prophesy at an early age—there 
is nothing whatever to make it unlikely that he was alive in 
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480, 470 or even 468—the year of Eurymedon. How would a 
patriotic Jew view the defeats of Persia and the advance of 
Greece ? 

Unquestionably, with hostility and apprehension. 

For this there are two distinct reasons, both weighty. In 
the first place, the Jews were vassals of Persia, and very loyal 
vassals, for which they had good cause. In exact opposition to 
Babylon, Persia had restored to them their national heritage 
and had given the Return political and material encouragement 
of the most benignant kind. When the work of rebuilding 
was stayed by hostile intrigue, the appeal of the Jews to the new 
king, Darius Hystaspis, was received and considered in a 
businesslike spirit, and Persia again became the benefactor of 
Jewry. Later, the appeal of Nehemiah was generously treated; 
and, though this belongs to a date that could hardly fall within 
Zechariah’s lifetime, it indicates that the policy of Persia towards 
Jerusalem was continuous and calculated to make the Jew feel 
that his suzerain was uncommonly considerate as overlords go 
and entitled to all the loyalty that a well treated vassal could give. 
To such a community, external danger to Persia was danger to 
Zion; Javan could only be thought of as a foe. 

This by itself may be felt to provide hardly enough in 
the way of spiritual background for an oracle like Zechariah ix. 
13-15; without more of this backing the oracle might seem 
little more than an attempt to borrow divine sanction for political 
bias. There is plenty of room for suspecting a deeper antagonism. 

Contact between Assyria and Greece is proved by monu- 
mental evidence as far back as 722 B.c. There is similar evidence 
to prove contact between Greece and Babylonia in the second 
half of the seventh century, including such matters as musical 
instruments. This contact was with the most sensuous and 
least virile part of the Hellenic world—lonia. Cyprus,’ notably 
in the century with which we are specially concerned—let us 
say, 580 to 480—may very easily have served as an entrepét 
for the passing on to the East of the most sensuous elements of 
Greek religion. The natural aloofness of Jews in the Captivity 
towards all non-Hebrew religious ideas must at all times have 
stimulated their vigilance and made them keenly observant of 
all the temptations that their heathen surroundings held in 
store. The Greek elements in this heterogeneous assemblage 


1 See Hogarth, lomia and the East. 
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would not escape their notice. To them the soft airs of Ter- 
pander’s harp, inviting worshippers to welcome the seductions 
of the Idalian Queen, would be as hateful as the massed music 
that called them to bow down and worship the golden image 
that Nebuchadnezzar the King had set up. Less ubiquitous and 
domineering, this subtle suasion; but all the same recognizable 
—perhaps in subservience to grosser Babylonian usage—and, 
in the eyes of those whose spirits had learned for all time from 
their national ruin the lesson of Monotheism, all the more dan- 
gerous because of its wooing subtlety and grace. 

_ The lesson that Hellenism might thereafter prove to the 
Hebrew race a danger fully as great as the seductions of Baal, 
Ashtaroth and Marduk may well have been one of the side-lines 
of Israel’s penance in the Exile. Such preparation would not 
be wasted in the day when the well hardened Monotheism of 
the Jew had to face the allurements of Hellenic religion and 
culture ei by political power that easily lent itself to 
persecution._7_ 

; It is profoundly important to notice in the New Testament 
the contrast ,between the comparative friendliness. towards 
Rome and the keen sense of danger apprehended from Hellenism. 
It is popular among scholars to-day to speak of Hellenism and 
Judaism as virtually allies of equal value in the evolution and 
dissemination of the Gospel. The immense value of the Greek 
language to Christianity no one need question, and the suppling 
of Jewish narrowness, both dogmatic and racial, was also, 
we may safely say, a divinely arranged contribution to the 
mediation of the Evangel to the non-Jewish world. But against 
the Greek spirit the N.T. is in strong opposition. “‘ The Greeks 
seek after wisdom,” writes Paul, immediately proceeding to 
show that this search is pursued on definitely wrong lines. Light- 
foot, commenting on Philippians iv. 8, says with regard to the 
word “‘ virtue’’, “* St. Paul seems studiously to avoid this common 
heathen term for moral excellence, for it occurs in this passage 
only ”—i.e. of St. Paul’s‘speeches and writings. It is extremely 
interesting to observe how St. Paul, himself fully trained in 
Rabbinic lore and subtlety and being naturally disposed, as a 
Pharisee, to resent Roman dominion, yet, when converted, 
recognizes in Roman mentality, with its love of order and 
discipline and its habit of taking facts and situations as they came 
1 See Box, Judaism in the Greek Period (passim). 
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and dealing with them according to their. various merits, some- 
thing potentially congenial to the Christian Gospel. In “ the 
glory that was Greece”, on the other hand, he finds little or 
nothing with which alliance is desirable. He seems to have 
attempted some via media with the Greek mind at Athens, 
and with very scant success; taught by this, he falls back, for 
the almost more formidable problem of Corinth, on “ Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified ”, and fruit is abundant. 

Rome herself had found Greek influence deleterious; 
and what the businesslike Roman had discovered, St. Paul, 
the master Christian, saw even more clearly. The Greek mind 
moved along the paths of intellectual self-satisfaction and artistic 
hedonism; by any agency taken up with the salvation of sinners, 
it could never be considered fundamentally congenial. 

We look back to the ten or twelve years following 480 B.c. 
We figure an old man who forty, or even fifty, years before was 
stirred by the Spirit of God to speak, briefly but repeatedly, 
on a certain subject. That crisis has long gone by; the poetic 
and mystical manner has also passed; in decade after decade, 
during which the high hopes of the Return epoch have settled 
down to a drab struggle with difficulty and disappointment, 
the prophet has watched, through prime and middle life, the 
weary battle against intrigue and hostility and the emergence 
of new problems and dangers. That his voice has never in all 
these years been heard, we need not suppose, but, like many 
others of whom even less is preserved to us than eight chapters, 
he has never felt conscious of the call to preface his utterance 
with: Thus saith the Lord. But now, in old age, he sees all round 
confusion of spirit and dark clouds big with dangers even 
graver than those of the past. He has much to gather from the 
past, as well as much to say of the present and of the future. 
Is it anything but natural that a great deal of his speech is far 
from clear to thinkers of two thousand years later? The most 
ingenious of these speculators have suggested nothing really 
convincing, despite their assumption of liberty to choose any 
group of dates that suit their fancy; are we not more, rather 
than less, rational, if we, accepting limitations which try others 
quite as severely as ourselves, see in the canonical assignation 
of these chapters a safer serminus a quo than unfettered fancy? 

And now, amid the other clouds which darken the aged 
prophet’s horizon, rises one which betokens grave political 
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danger to Israel’s suzerain; and behind that political menace 
lie possibilities which may imperil Israel’s spiritual health 
far more than the change of an overlord. May it not have been 
this vision which led the prophet to open his heart in response — 
to the Spirit’s impulse and so to give to his age the gathered 
fruits of his experience, observation and communion with God? 

And among the glimpses of better things that brightened 
the lowering sky around him—the vision of the Shepherd who 
was “cut off, but not for Himself”, the peaceful King who 
should bring joy to the daughter of Zion—was it not timely 
and cheering for Zechariah, on the eve of his departure, to 
announce that in Zion the Lord of Hosts had, against all the 
threats or seductions of Javan, an arsenal rich in munitions, 
the sure victory of which evoked all the most splendid imagery 
of military triumph? 


The matter for detailed examination is so manifold and intricate that nothing 
but a general survey of the question is worth attempting here. The arguments 
for unity adduced by the Speaker’s Commentary have still real value; and a good 
summary will be found in J. H. Raven’s O/d Testament Introduction. 


Nailsea Rectory, Bristol. W. D. Mowro 


THE SPIRITUAL BACKGROUND OF OUR 
GOSPELS 


Tue testimony of the life and work of Jesus Christ has been 
transmitted to the Church in fourfold form, unlike in language, 
in statement of the facts, perhaps also in their chronology. 
That difference of the evangelical accounts has often induced 
the theological scholars to overlook the deep fundamental 
unity of the gospels, which were even said to be irreconcilable 
in content and purpose. For the Higher Criticism of the last 
decades the Synoptics passed for more reliable historical sources 
than St. John, whose book was reviewed by many distinguished 
theologians in England and Germany as a book that cannot lay 
claim to historical trustworthiness and is incompatible with the 
synoptical sketch of Jesus. It is not the’ intention of this essay 
to examine the relation of the Synoptics with the fourth gospel 
in all particulars and to look into all conjectures of the critics. 
That would overstep the space of our Quarterly. 


I 


We do not, of course, deny that there are many and grave 
differences between the gospels, but we maintain that these 
_ differences do in no way warrant the opinion that the Jesus of 
the Synoptics should not be consistent with the Jesus St. John 
knew and preached. The Church has always professed the unity 
of the evangelical tradition despite the differences she has never 
disputed. Nobody characterizes the peculiarities of the gospels 
better than John Calvin in his preface to his commentary of 
St. John where he says: ‘‘ That is the difference between the 
gospel-writers, that the three first are more detailed in the 
narration of the life and death of Jesus Christ. St. John, on 
the other hand, likes to explain before all the office of Christ and 
the efficacy of His death and of His resurrection. The Synoptics 
do by no means pass over in silence the coming of Christ for 
the salvation ‘of the world and they testify loudly, that He 
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through His sacrifice has reconciled the world unto God and 
has blotted out its sins. St. John is far from being indifferent 
about the historical facts, but he strives more than the others 
to show us the virtue and fruit of the coming of Christ. There- 
fore it is my custom to say, that the gospel of St. John is the 
key of understanding the Synoptics”. In his interpretation of 
St. Matthew ii. 1 Calvin writes: “ The Spirit of God has led the 
Evangelists in that manner, that they all wrote the same history 
in full harmony, but every one in his own way”. 

If many did not understand better this unity and set up 
one gospel in opposition to the others, they were influenced 
by the hypothesis, that in the gospels, especially in the Synoptics, 
we have fragments of a biography of Jesus. The task of theology 
should consist in composing a biography of Jesus out of those 
fragments. Already in 1902 Martin Kaehler at Halle in his 
famous pamphlet, Der sogenannte historische Fesus und der 
geschichtlich-biblische Christus, had exposed this erroneous idea; 
till Albert Schweitzer in his extensive work Geschichte der Leben 
Fesuforschung, has made impossible for ever the attempt to 
transform the four gospels into a biography of Jesus. In order 
to discern the unity of the gospels, we have in the first place 
to inquire for their spiritual background. And what is that? 
Nothing but this: without exception the gospels proclaim 
Jesus of Nazareth as the Christ, the Son of God, our only Saviour. 
In his penetrating lucidity John Calvin has thus stated the facts: 
“Because the mere history would not be sufficient and contribute 
nothing to our salvation, the Evangelists do not report only 
that Christ has been born, that He has died and risen on the 
third day, but they witness for what purpose Christ has been 
born, has died and risen, and what fruit we get from these events”’. 


II 


In the beginning of St. Mark we read: “ The beginning 
. of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God”; and St. John 
stood amazed crying: ‘“‘ The Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us, and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth”. The one 
man does not speak the same words as the other, but the matter 
is the same. Both are not historians but messengers of a good 
news, of the marvellous reality that God, so loved the world, 
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that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believes 
in him should not perish but have everlasting life. The eyes of 
both men saw the Son of man revealing God’s majesty in 
himself. If St. Luke dedicates his book to his friend Theophilus 
to make him know “the certainty of those things, wherein 
thou hast been instructed”, so his words are only another 
expression for the purpose of St. John, who asserts at the close 
of his gospel: ‘‘ These signs are written, that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing ye 
might have life through his name”. Calvin is thus right in 
saying: “ The gospel-writers have set forth Christ, given by 
the Father, before our eyes, in order that our faith may recognize 
him as the founder of heaven by life, and with one accord they 
want to testify that in the person of Christ Jesus all promises 
of God are fulfilled”. The Son of God, before whom the 
daemons must tremble, who forgives us our sins, giving his life 
a ransom for many, revealing to us the glory of God the Most 
High, the Son of man, whose decision determines our eternal 
destiny,—that is the mighty theme of St. Matthew not less 
than of St. John. Not for nothing do the Synoptics place at the 
beginning the baptism of Jesus and remind their readers of the 
voice of God: ‘‘ Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased ’’; just as St. John impresses the words of the Baptist 
on our mind: “I knew him not, but he that sent me to baptize 
with water, the same said unto me: Upon whom thou shalt 
see the Spirit descending, and remaining on him, the same is 
he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost; and I saw and bare 
record, that this is the Son of God”. The common spiritual 
background of the gospels becomes obvious in all such and 
similar utterances, of which we have singled out only a few 
examples. If we have understood this background, we shall no 
longer be misled by the differences in the gospel-accounts. 

Each one of the Evangelists has seen the Christ with his own 
eyes and told what was in his opinion of the greatest consequence, 
but they all without exception bring good tidings of great 
joy to all people. 


Moreover: all the gospels are written in the light of the 
cross; the way of their Lord they describe, on which they have 
accompanied their Master, was the way of sorrow and agony, 
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overshadowed from the beginning by the most ignominious 
death. The whole gospel illustrates the parable of the corn of 
wheat that must die to bring forth much fruit. Before relating 
the words and deeds of Jesus, St. John suggests the lot his 
Lord had to undergo: “ He came unto his own, and his own 
received him not.” At the threshold’ of his book we see the 
cross. When at the first passover that Jesus after His baptism 
celebrated in Jerusalem, many people believed in Him, we 
hear: “‘ He did not commit himself unto them, because he knew 
all men,” Any chapter of the fourth gospel points to Calvary. 
The transition from St. John to the others is not a transition into 
a strange world, we breathe the same spiritual air in St. Matthew, 
St. Mark and St. Luke. God’s Son suffering and crucified is 
the object of their preaching and adoration. In the first pages 
of his gospel St. Mark depicts the growing hostility of the 
Jewish rulers against the Messiah and the counsel that the 
Pharisees took with the Herodians, how they might destroy 
Him. In St. Luke Simeon calls the child of Mary a sign which 
shall be spoken against. St. Matthew reminds us of the prophecy 
of the Lord in the early days of His work: “ Can the children 
of the bride chamber mourn, as long as the bridegroom is with 
them? but the days will come, when the bridegroom shall be 
taken from them.” As often as the gospels mention the name 
of Jesus, they have in view Jesus the crucified, who aimed at 
nothing else than to minister and to give His life a ransom for 
many. The word of John the Baptist: “ Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world ”, does not belong 
to the fourth evangelist alone, it is the true expression of a 
reality, that is common to the evangelists at all. St. Matthew 
as well as St. John sings the one psalm: ) 


O Sacred Head, surrounded 
By crown of piercing thorn! 
O bleeding Head, so wounded, 
Reviled and put to scorn! 
Beneath Thy Cross abiding 
For ever would I rest, 

_ In Thy dear love confiding, 

_ And with Thy presence blest. 


IV 


The wondrous cross, yes—the Man on the tree, blessed 
be His holy name—but also Jesus the Prince of glory! Our 
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gospels are glad tidings of victory. We should misconceive their 
spiritual background by forgetting that the man Jesus, the © 
Teacher of His disciples, who went about doing good and healing 
all that were oppressed of the devil, had impressed Himself 
on the hearts of His apostles as the Lord and giver of life, as 
the Victor over the death. Nobody besides God can speak such 
words as Jesus spoke according to St. John: “ Before Abraham 
was, | am”; “ He that believes on me has everlasting life, 
I am that bread of life’; “‘ 1 am the way, the truth, and the life; 
no man comes unto the Father but by me.” The same claim 
becomes audible in the testimony of the Synoptics: Jesus the 
Lord of heaven, who gives the Keys of the Kingdom and builds 
His Church on the rock, who determines eternal issues with 
sovereign power. In the Synoptics we learn the parables of the 
great supper, of the ten virgins, of the Son of man, who separates 
the nations one from another and divides the sheep from the 
goats. St. Matthew has heard Jesus foreboding His second 
coming with the exhortation: ‘* Watch for ye know neither the 
day nor the hour, wherein the Son of man comes ”’, and according 
to St. John the disciples get the comforting promise: “I will 
not leave you comfortless, I will come to you.’”’ Both men knew 
the reign of God in indissoluble relation with the person of 
Jesus, who revealed to them the mystery of God’s superabound- 
ing grace, as St. John has summarized it in the words: “ Grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ, and of His fulness have all we 
received, and grace for grace.” Jesus is the Prince of glory, 
at whose feet the Evangelists were seated. We have tried, in 
short outlines, to sketch the Spiritual background of our Gospels, 
that links them together. Therefore the Church has done well 
in professing the unity of the Gospel despite the existing 
difficulties. The Spiritual background of the four gospel- 
writers is the same. 


Viotho (Weser) Germany. W. KotrHaus 


“ 


FIRST STRICTURES ON “THE MARROW 
OF MODERN DIVINITY”. 


I 


Tue Marrow of Modern Divinity, a small and unpretending 
volume, was published by Giles Calvert, at the sign of ‘“‘ The 
Black-Spread-Eagel, near Paul’s” in May 1645. It was offered 
as an eirenicon, discriminating between legalism and anti- 
nomianism, and pointing out “the middle path, which is 
Christ Jesus, received truly and walked in answerably”’. It was 
dedicated to Colonel John Downes, a zealous Parliamentarian, | 
now principally remembered as one who, unwillingly, con- 
sented to the judgement of death on King Charles the First. 
The author, modestly wishful to conceal his name, appended 
to the title merely the initial letters “ E.F.”. On its first publi- 
cation the Marrow was welcomed as a book specially suitable 
for the times, and testimony of benefit derived from its perusal 
followed on the announcement of each new edition. The second 
edition (London, 1646), was much enlarged, but the new 
matter was not always wisely conceived, and a large part of it 
was omitted in succeeding editions. In 1648 a detailed expo- 
sition of the Ten Commandments was added. This treatise 
formed the Second Part of the Marrow of Modern Divinity. 
It enforces with great fullness the moral requirements of the 
Gospel. This addition ought therefore to have acted as a 
shield against the adverse criticism with which the First Part 
was assailed. 

Samuel Prettie, a divine whose “ orthodoxness”’ was 
vouched for by the Westminster Assembly of Divines, and 
who in turn was one of several who added their testimony to 
the Marrow, gives us a punning clue to the identity of E.F. | 
“God,” he writes, “ hath endewed His Fisher with the net 
of a trying understanding.” From this we conclude that the 
name of the author was “ Fisher”. But for some years we 
find in the writings of the time almost no reference to the 


person of E.F. 
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Soon after the issue of the first edition of the Marrow a 
tractate appeared under the title of “ A Manifest and Breife 
Discovery of some of the errours contained in a Dialogue called 
the Marrow of Modern Divinity”. The writer confesses that 

he is quite without knowledge of the person whose work he 

assails: “‘I know not the author but by his book, nor ever 
heard so much as his name. . . . The author I know not, 
nor yet could perfectly heare of by any man.” From this date 
onwards several writers refer to the Marrow as if it were vir- 
tually an anonymous publication, and so late as 1654, in his 
reply to Richard Baxter’s strictures upon it, John Crandon 
plainly says, “‘ I never knew who was the author of that worke ”, 
and adds that he is unaware whether the writer be alive or 
dead.”’ 
It is Richard Baxter who gives us the first clue to the 
authorship. In his Catholick Theologie he refers with some dis- 
favour to “ the Marrow of Modern Divinity, written by an honest 
barber, Mr. Fisher, ‘as is said, and applauded by divers Inde- 
pendent divines”. This identification, though based only on 
hearsay, was correct. Edward Fisher was a member of the 
Guild of Barber Surgeons, an honourable and not unintelligent 
fraternity. It is recorded in the registers of the Barbers’ Hall 
that Edward Fisher was admitted to the freedom of the 
Company by servitude, on the 14th day of November 1626. 
The Great Fire of London has blotted out other particulars. 
In his Obituary John Davies records the death of ‘‘ Mr. Fisher, 
bookseller and barber in the Old Baily ”’, as having taken place 
in 1650. This is almost certainly our author. For the authors 
which he laid under contribution—not in the Marrow only, 
but in all his writings—he would simply have to turn to some 
of those which were lying on his own shelves. The heated 
language of some disputants in the ‘ Marrow Controversy”, 
when they loudly asserted that the treatise which they assailed 
_ was “the puny performance of some contemptible animal or 
other of a mechanic”, was quite beside the mark; and the 
shrewd retort of Riccaltoun, “ And is it impossible for a barber 
to be a man of sense and learning?” was entirely apposite. 

In 1692 Anthony & Wood brought out the second volume 
of his Athenae Oxenienses. On page 198 we have the following: 


“ Edward Fisher, the eldest son of a knight, became a gentleman-commoner of 
Brasen-nose College, August 25, 1627; took on his degree in Arts, and soon after 
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left that House. . . . He became a noted person among the learned for his great _ 
reading in ecclesiastical history, and in the Fathers, and for hit admirable skill in 
the Grek and Hebrew languages His works are . . . The Marrow of Modern 
Divinity. . 


The Edward Fisher to whom Anthony & Wood refers 
was the eldest son of Sir Edward Fisher, Knight, of Mickleton, 
in Gloucestershire. He was a royalist of pronounced antipa- 
thies, who would have died rather than dedicate any of his 
books to Colonel Downes: he entertained a strong disrelish 
for the tenets and practices of the Puritans. He wrote several 
volumes under the signature of “ E.F.”; and by a not un- 
natural mistake Wood attributes to him the Marrow of Modern 
Divinity. But the two sets of books are unlike in every par- 
ticular, except in the accident of the initials. And no one who 
has examined, however cursorily, the several writings can 
hesitate to determine which came from the pen of the Oxford 
graduate and which from the hand of the unassuming Puritan. 
The latter was certainly not “a noted person among the 
learned”. He seldom quotes from the Greek or Latin fathers, 
and then always at second hand, and as one to whom the ancient 
authorities were little more than names; and although he was 
familiar with the theological debates of his own time he was 
quite unversed in the history and technique of theology. Other 
points of contrast are still more clearly marked. Edward Fisher 
the royalist was a man of a different spirit from that evinced 
by the author of the Marrow: the two sets of books are diver- 
gent in view and discordant in temper. But by an unconsidered 
reliance on Anthony & Wood identification of the two authors 
has generally been taken for granted by editors and historians. 


II 


Let us now endeavour to glean some direct knowledge of 
this man, whose work God so signally blessed, but. who, even 
in his own day, was so little known, and whose memory the 
lapse of years had nearly blotted out. Almost all we know of 
him is to be gathered from a few incidental notices in his several 
writings—for it must not be supposed that the Marrow of 
Modern Divinity is the only product of his pen. The following 
works are known to us, and there may have been others: 
Newes from heaven both good and true concerning England (1641); 
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A Touchstone for a Communicant (1647); London's Gate to the. 
Lord’s Table (1647); Faith in Five Fundamental Principles (1650). 

The few fragments of autobiography which are embedded 
in these volumes are chiefly these: 

1. Fisher was, as he expresses it, “ a poore inhahleant " 
of the City of London; was known to and highly esteemed by 
a number of leading divines; was on terms approaching intimacy 
with various persons of noble birth or of commanding influence. 

2. He was converted to God through the instrumentality 
of Mr. Thomas Hooker at some date prior to 1633—the year 
in which Mr. Hooker sailed for New England. Before that 
time he had spent twelve years in careful observance of the 
duties of religion. “‘ Let me confess ingenuously,”’ he says, 
“I was a professor of religion at least a dozen years before | 
knew any other way to eternal life thar® to be sorry for my 
sins and ask forgiveness, and strive and endeavour to fulfil 
the law and keep the commandments. . . . At last, by means 
of conferring with Mr. Thomas Hooker in private, the Lord 
was pleased to convince me that I was yet but a proud pharisee, 
and to show me the way of faith and salvation by Christ alone, 
and to give me, as I hope, a heart in some measure to embrace 
it. 

3. Fisher’s ecclesiastical position is clearly set forth. In 
the heat of the “ Marrow Controversy”, Principal Hadow 
made the following ungenerous statement—a statement which 
received only too ready credence from those who regarded the 
_ Marrow with disfavour: ‘‘ Edward Fisher, the author of the 
Marrow, was a tool whom the independents thought fit to 
encourage in that juncture. He took upon himself to be a 
minister of a separate or independent congregation. . . 
and so set up for the independent way, in opposition to Presby- 
terian government.” It is difficult to find excuse for these 
unfortunate assertions. It is impossible to see in E.F. a tool | 
of any party. No one who reads his books with an unprejudiced 
eye can hesitate to acknowledge the justice of Jeremiah 
Burroughs’ assurance that “the grace of God. . . helped 
this author in making his work”; and that “ his ends were 
very sincere for God and thy good’’. Even those who hotly 
opposed his tenets were ready to do honour to the man. And 
we have Fisher’s own word for it that he was not a pastor, 
that he held no ecclesiastical office, but that he was an untitled 
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member of a Presbyterian Church in which Sir Henry Rolles 
served as a “ruling elder”. The titles of his books are suffi- 
cient to show that he continued to regard the antinomian error 
with thp-wtmost distavour: his in Five Punde- 
mentall Principles. .' . by E.F., @ seeker of the Truth, was 
intended to be a counter agent to the mystical errors of the 
Seekers, a sect “ newly come up”. 

4. With regard to his attainments in theological learning, 
Fisher is equally definite. He emphatically repudiates all claim 
to special erudition, and frequently laments his unfitness for so 
high a task as the settlement of theological disputes. One of 
the passages in which he makes this avowal is so clear that one 
may quote some sentences: “I did hereupon adventure to put 
forth a small tract, intituled 4 Touchstone for a Communicant ; 
then, after further thought, did publish this. For indeed, I 
do acknowledge that if any man do but know my weakness, 
and my want of those human: helps which many others do 
enjoy, so well as myself do know them, if they consult with 
flesh and blood they will see just cause to say with Nathanael 
(John i. 46), ‘ Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth?’ 
. . + But if they will be pleased to consult with the oracles 
of God, they shall see that in the building of Solomon’s temple 
there was room as well for burden-bearers as for other more 
curious artificers. . . . Yea, and they shall see that at the 
first making of the tabernacle not only the ‘spinners of blue 
and silk and purple and scarlet, but even the poorer sort, which 
brought goats’ hair and rams’ skins, were accepted; yea, and they 
shall find that the Lord made Balaam’s ass to utter the truth. 

. If it bring any little increase either of sound knowledge 
or sweet feeling in the mysteries of Christ to any of the Israel 
of God that is of a humble spirit, as, blessed be God, I have 
been informed my Marrow of Modern Divinity hath done to 
many, I have my reward, and shall desire to magnify the name 
of the Lord for making use of such a weak instrument as I 
am.”’ 


III 
On a review of all that we have learned regarding the 
author of the Marrow of Modern Divinity, we shall certainly 


agree with the estimate of one of those who first defended the 
London's Gate to the Lord's Table. 
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Marrow from attack: “‘ It appeareth to me to be written from . 
much experimental knowledge of Christ and teaching of the 
Spirit.” 

In 1646, when the third edition of the Marrow was being 
rapidly exhausted, the first attack on its doctrine was made by 
a Puritan divine. The Address to the Reader is signed “* I.A.” 
The author may have been John Angel of Grantham, after- 
wards Public Lecturer in Leicester, a “‘ frequent and painful 
preacher, a man mighty in word and doctrine among the 
Puritans’, but one harassed by much soul-distress. The 
London ministers were at that time divided into two camps, 
the line of demarcation between them having reference to the 
_ right of a sinner to come to the Saviour without conscious 
fitness to receive mercy. Those who maintained, according to 
the teaching of the early Reformers, that need itself, and not 
the sense of need, was the sinner’s warrant to come to Christ, 
_ were regarded with disfavour by those of the contrary party. 
These were judged to be “of the Antinomian way”; while 
the more rigorous divines were themselves often so fettered 
_ by the sense of their own unworthiness, that they failed to 

enter into the full liberty of the Gospel. 

I.A. notes several exegetical “* falsehoods ’’; but “ the pal- 
pable error” of the Marrow, an error in which the author “ has 
gone the direct way with the Antinomians”’, is that “ there 
are no evangelical preparations of faith in Christ”. “It is 
impossible,” he affirms, “for any other to believe in Christ 
to the saving of the soul, but only such as are so prepared.” 

Two other divines attacked the Marrow from the same 
quarter. In 1647 John Trapp published 4 Commentary or 
Exposition upon all the Epistles, and the Revelation of St. Fohn 
the Divine. In his note on Hebrews iii. 2—* As also Moses 
was faithful in all his house ’’—he complains, “ And yet so 
unworthily handled by the author of the Marrow of Modern 
Divinity, that sly Antinomian, in divers passages of his book, 
as might be easily instanced”. The charge of Antinomianism 
need not cause distress to anyone familiar with seventeenth 
century polemics. Certain missiles—and this was one—were 
- too convenient not to be employed with more freedom than 
discrimination. 

Thomas Blake, a firm assertor of the condisionality of the 
covenant of grace, and a representative of the sterner school of 
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doctrine, regarded with equal disrelish the freeness of the 
gospel invitation as addressed by Evangelista to Neophytus. 
In his Vindiciae Foederis (London 1653) he censures the Marrow 
in these words: “ Away with stammering Moses, saith the 
Marrow of Modern Divinity, a morsel in which few divines can 
find sweetness.” It was Luther who used these words—or 
their equivalent—and it is worthy of remark that Fisher in his 
quotations from the German Reformer frequently softens the 
phraseology, omitting any particularly pungent phrase. Luther- 
isms are sometimes indefensible, but Blake’s discountenance 
of the Marrow has a deeper ground than his distaste for one 
paradoxical sentence. He evidently objects, along with those 
whom we have already named, to the unqualified declaration 
of the gospel invitation which is so characteristic of the Marrow. 
Like John Angel, Blake often dwelt in the night time and the 
shadow of death. In his funeral sermon Anthony Burgess testi- 
fied of him that while he administered consolation to others, 
God sometimes left him to walk in spiritual darkness; yet at 
length He dispelled those gloomy fears, and caused him to 
rejoice in His salvation. Upon his death-bed he found the 
comfort of the doctrine he had preached. He would have 
been spared much anxiety if he had found it earlier. 


IV 

In the first stage of his chaplaincy in the Army of the 
Commonwealth, Richard Baxter was grievously vexed by the 
lax doctrine of some of Cromwell’s ironsides. Antinomians in 
particular he regarded with unqualified disapproval. He pur- 
sued them with dialectic and invective until his own mind 
seems to have taken a list towards the contrary doctrine—to 
such a degree that his writings appear to have at least a tincture 
of legalism. Because of this the system of doctrine which he 
cherished and enforced was significantly termed “‘ Baxterianism”’. 
His peculiar tenets are most plainly set forth in his Aphorismes 
of Fustification. (London 1649), a somewhat unbalanced treatise 
which was composed amid the contendings of the camp. In 
after years he freely spent time and strength in an endeavour 

to justify the views which he therein expressed. 
In the Appendix to the Aphorismes Baxter assails the doc- 
trine of the Marrow. But he prefaces his strictures with a 
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generous acknowledgment of the worth of the little volume 
which had chafed his polemical spirit: “‘ Let me tell you that 
I much value the greatest part of that book, and commend the 
industry of the author, and judge him a man of godliness and 
moderation by his writings. And (he adds with a true Bax- 
terian touch) I conjecture the author’s ingenuity to be such 
that he will be glad to know his own mistakes, and to correct 
them.” 

Baxter was the hammer of the Antinomians; he unsparingly 
opposed every view which even appeared to approximate to 
_ their manner of teaching. He stigmatises as “ intolerable 
errours ” the following assertions: ‘‘ That the sins of believers 
are not to be understood as transgressions of the law of works ”’; 
“That the believer is not by them rendered liable to God’s 
everlasting wrath”; ‘“‘ That the covenant of grace threatens 
nothing but present afflictions and the loss of our present com- 
munion with God’. The doctrine of the Marrow, “ that we 
must not act for justification, but only in thankfulness for it”, 
was quite foreign to Baxter’s view of the gospel. He says: 
“That very speech which the Marrow of Modern Divinity so 
blameth, as joining our own righteousness with Christ’s to 
make up one entire righteousness, is yet in itself no unfit 
expression, but apt to set forth the very scope of the Gospel, and 
in the mouth of a sound Christian it is sound divinity. I mean 
those vulgar words, “ We must do our best, and God will help 
us by His grace, and forgive us wherein we fail.’” 

In the Marrow Antinomista asks: “ Sir, what think you 
of a preacher that in my hearing said, he durst not exhort nor 
persuade sinners to believe their sins were pardoned, before he 
‘saw their lives reformed, for fear they should take more liberty 
to sin?” Evangelista answers: ‘“‘ Why, what should I say, 
but that I think that preacher was ignorant of the mystery of 
faith.” Baxter eagerly seizes the bait and joyfully confesses 
that he is such an “ ignorant ”’ preacher. 

In The Saints’ Everlasting Rest, another book written 
during his military service, Baxter re-asserts his conviction with 
some asperity: “I speak the more of this (that Christians 
are under law in a sense of duty) because I find that many moder- 
ate men who think they have found the mean between the 
Antinomian and the Legalist yet do foully err upon this point 
(Do this, and live). As Mr. F. in the Marrow of Modern Divinity, 
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a book applauded by so many eminent divines in their com- 
mendatory epistles before it; and because the doctrine, ‘ That 
we must act from life, but not for life’, or ‘In thankfulness to 
Him that hath saved us, but not for the obtaining of salvation’ 
is of such dangerous consequences that I would advise all men 
to take heed of it that regard their salvation. . . . I here under- 
take to prove that this forementioned doctrine reduced to practice 
will certainly be the damnation of the practiser; but I hope 
many Antinomians do not practise their own doctrine. ” 
Again, in Catholick Theologie Baxter returns to the attack: 
“Reader, hold close to this plain doctrine . . . and you will 
have more solid and practical and peaceable truth about this 
point than either Dr. Thomas Tullie, or Maccovius, or. Mr. 
Crandon, or Dr. Crispe, or the Marrow of Modern Divinity, 
or Paul Hobson, or Mr. Saltmarsh, or any such writers do teach 
you in their learned Net-work treatises, by which (being wise 
or orthodox overmuch, being themselves entangled and con- 
founded by incongruous notions of man’s invention) they are 
liker to entangle and confound you, than to shew you the best 
method and grounds for the peace of an understanding dying 


man. 

John Crandon, in his treatise entitled Mr. Baxter's Aphorisms 
exorized and authorized (London 1654), defends the Marrow 
against Baxter’s assaults upon it: “‘ I never knew who was the 
Authour of that worke. Neither have I read it otherwise than 
here and there a fragment as I found it lying in my friends’ 
_ houses, so that I could no otherwise judge of it but ex ungue 
leonem—what the whole was, but by that which my slender 
judgment told me the part I read was not onely orthodox but 
singularly useful . . . I see not but the passages are pure and 
cleare enough in the Booke, if he would forbear the casting in 
of his saltpetre to corrupt them. ’’ Baxter presently retorted on 
his adversary in An unsavoury volume of Mr. Fo. Crandon’s 
anatomized, or a nosegay of the choicest flowers in that garden 
(London 1654). But we need not continue to track these ancient 


contendings. 


V 
The ninth edition of the Marrow was published in 1668; 
this was the basis of the famous edition of 1718. In 1699 a 
revised version was executed by one whose name is withheld, 
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but whose acquaintance with the Free Grace Controversy then. 
raging, appears to have been most intimate. It is not unlikely 
that the reviser was Isaac Chauncey, the chief antagonist of Dr. 
Williams. The Marrow was greatly valued by the Free Grace 
party in the time of the Neonomian controversy. In this edition 
obnoxious phrases were omitted, uncouth sayings were pruned, 
and those passages which had been already challenged were 
“all smoothed according to the stile of the Westminster Con- 
fession ”’. Hog of Carnock did not know of this edition, but 
there were some who thought that, if he had made use of it, 
instead of the reprint of 1668, the “‘ Marrow Controversy ” 
might have been avoided. 

In the days of the second persecution in Scotland the Marrow 
was well known and highly esteemed. It passed from hand to 
hand, and because copies were scarce, many transcribed it with 
much labour. These manuscript copies circulated freely among 
“the afflicted remnant’’; and one of Christ’s confessors in 
that dark day, Fraser of Brea, at one time a prisoner on the Bass 
Rock, afterwards minister in Culross, expressly acknowledges 
in his Memoirs the help which he received from this book in 
the beginning of his Christian life. And it is certain that he 
was only one of many. 

Riccaltoun informs us that Mr. Osburn, Professor of 
Divinity in Aberdeen, from 1697 to 1711, was accustomed to 
commend the Marrow “as one of four books to fix the scholars 
in true notions of the fundamental principles of religion ”. 
The other works were The Westminster Standards, Vincent's 
Catechism, and Pareus’ Edition of Ursinus on the Palatine Catechism. 


Glasgow. D. M. McIntyre. 
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I 
Wes are frequently victimised by the tyranny of words. They 
change their meanings, and we are imposed upon and misled 
by their vagaries. A glaring example of this is the use of the 
word “ person ”’ as applied to the constituents of the divine Trinity. 
Here the confusion is serious. In common parlance you have 
it in the word, “unhappy,” which once meant just unlucky with- 
out any idea of attendant misery. In Calvinistic Theology the 
word, election, affords another in3tance. The truth it utters 
is reached by the believer by retrospect as the explanation of 
the blessed experience by which he has entered into saving 
- union with Jesus Christ as his Saviour. It is the outcome of 
response to the initiative of God’s grace. How the character 
of John Knox has been assailed because of his use of the word 
merry or merrily! Of some tragic event such as the death of 
Cardinal Beaton he says “ these things we write merrily”, and 
he is held up as gloating over the Cardinal’s fate. Any study 
of his use of the word makes it plain that from his pen it implies 
not mirth, but the grim irony of events. 

The same trick has been played in the matter of Apostolic 
Succession. The idea suggested by the word Apostolic has 
been imported into the idea of the episcopate, as if apostolic 
and episcopal were almost interchangeable terms. And a whole 
theory of the episcopate, historic or otherwise, is built-up on 
this assumption. 

Now we live in an age when eyes are turned longingly 
on the idea of the re-union of the Church of Christ. Its divisions 
are deplored and are regarded as serious obstacles to the spread 
of the gospel. But there is a danger of exaggerating the serious- 
ness of these divisions and of overlooking the far stronger 
unity that prevails. There is need to emphasise that unity as 
to the great fundamental truths of the Christian faith which 
in spite of divisions leaves it still the One Holy Apostolic Church 
71 
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throughout all the World. A very striking illustration of this . 
came under my notice not long ago. At a hill station in India 
there were the young folks of many missionaries’ families. 
Some fifteen or twenty of them were anxious to become com- 
municants in the Christian Church. A missionary of the Church 
of Scotland who was there was asked to conduct a preparatory 
class, which he did, and he found that the young people be- 
longed to fourteen different communions—Methodist Episcopal, 
United Presbyterian, American Presbyterian, New Zealand 
Presbyterian, Irish Presbyterian, General Conference Menno- 
nites, American Mennonite, Free Methodists, English Friends’ 
Mission, American Baptists, Congregationalist, American 
Disciples of Christ, American Church of the Brethren, Church 
of England. Now if all of these young people can be prepared 
for the membership of the Church of Christ in one class by a 
teacher of still another communion, surely it is an exaggeration 
to make much of the diversity and ignore the substantial unity. 
This by the way. It suggests, however, that if we could get 
rid of some of the accretions which have gathered around words 
and recover their original scriptural meanings we might make 
better progress. There is a process to which from time to 
time the wooden ships of former days were periodically sub- 
jected. It was called careening. The ship was hauled up on 
shore, thrown on her beam ends, and her hull was carefully 
scraped clear of the weeds and barnacles growing there which 
hindered her progress and checked her speed. Some careening 
of words is needed to speed the ship of union, and Apostolic 
Succession and Flistoric Episcopate are among them. 


II 

Take these three words, Apostle: Bishop: Ordain. 

Apostle: Where does the word Apostle come from and 
who were called Apostles? The word Apostle, as everyone 
knows, comes from the Greek axooré\\w and means a mes- 
senger, the man who carries a message, in other words a 
missionary. According to the Gospel of Luke vi. 13 it is the 
name which the Lord gave to the twelve disciples whom He 
called into closest fellowship with Himself for training and 
equipment and who were commissioned by Him to carry His 
message to other men. At a later date others were added to 
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their number such as Paul, Barnabas, and Timothy. It seems 
to me that it would have prevented misunderstanding if instead 
of simply anglicizing the Greek arorrddos into apostle it 
had been translated missionary. In that case the Book of the 
New Testament which follows the four Gospels would not 
have been called the Acts of the Apostles, but the Doings of 
the Missionaries. Apostolic Succession also would have been 
seen in its proper light. It would have been seen to run not 
along a course of stationary functionaries attached to towns 
and cities, but of itinerant preachers of the gospel—Peter, 
Philip, Paul, Barnabas; later in Western Europe, Patrick, 
Ninian, Columba, Cuthbert, Columbanus, Boniface, Ansgar, 
Preaching Friars, Francis Xavier, Moravian Brethren, Living- 
stone, James Chalmers, Robert Laws.. These are the true 
Apostolic Succession. 

What adds weight to this exclusion of a succession of | 
bishops in favour of a succession of missionaries is the fact that 
in the New Testament the apostles are never called bishops 
and are never spoken of as holding that office in any church, 
in any town or locality. The bishop in the New Testament 
has a very definite place and definite work to do, and he gets 
his name from his function. As everybody knows his name 
comes from the Greek and simply means overseer. Its equiva- 
lent is elder. Paul speaks of the Ephesian elders as those who 
have episcopal functions, the duties of oversight of the Ephesian 
Church. As Grimm, in his Lexicon under the word rpecBirepos 
says, nomine érioxérwy munus, rperBurépwy dignitas 
indicat. If within the eldership, which might equally be 
called the episcopate in any community, there is any room 
for priority among the members, it is not on the score of 
episcopal efficiency, of diligence in oversight, but of labouring in 
the word and doctrine, or better, the teaching (1 Tim. v. 17). 

Bishop : All this puts us on the proper line to discover 
what the bishop of the New Testament really was. He was 
an efficient elder devoted to the spiritual oversight of the 
Christian community amid which he dwelt. If one among the 
number came to occupy an outstanding place among his brother 
officebearers so that they came to speak of him as the overseer, 
the bishop, is that not very much the position of a minister of 
a congregation among ourselves? What seems to confirm such 
an opinion is, for one thing, the position of Gregory Nazianzen, 
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and for another the number of bishops from Asia Minor | 
attending the Council of Nicea. Gregory was bishop of Nazi- 
anzus But what was Nazianzus? The centre of a wide diocese 
with many congregations in it? On the contrary it is easy to 
learn from the story of his life that it was a little upland town 
and his charge a country church. So also the large number 
of bishops at the Nicene Council from a comparatively small 
area excludes the idea that bishop as then used implied some- 
thing corresponding to a diocesan bishop of the present day. 
They were just ministers of congregations, some larger, some 
smaller. 

Ordain : Now as to ordination: what was it as it appears 
in the New Testament? Here again, as it seems to me, we have 
been victimised by the changing meaning of words. In 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, Ul. 631* the same words 
translated in the Bible “‘ ordain” (there are twenty-oné of them) 
are arranged in four groups according to their several meanings. 
After the title of the fourth group—‘ to destine, set apart, 
appoint ’’—occur these words: ‘‘ This is the most frequent use 
of the word in A.V., but it must not be confounded with the 
modern ecclesiastical use, which does not occur.” There are 
four outstanding passages dealing with apostles and elders in 
the New Testament that lead us to a scriptural conception of 
what ordination should mean. There is Mark iii. 14, where 
we are told that our Lord ordained the Twelve. The literal 
translation is, ‘‘ He made twelve that they might be with Him 
and that He might send them to preach” (arooréAAy avrous 
cepurrea). That was the ordination of the apostles. Although 
the word ordain is not used a very similar event is described 
in Acts xiii. 1 ff. There at Antioch we are told that when the 
Church was at worship, ‘““ The Holy Ghost said, Separate me 
(apopicare éy wo.) Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto 
I have called them. And when they had fasted and prayed, 
they laid their hands on them and sent them away”. Later 
in the same book (xiv. 23) it is said that Paul and Barnabas 
ordained elders in every city, prayed with fasting, and com- 
mended them to the Lord on whom they believed. The verb 
here translated ordain is xeporovew (to take a vote by show 
of hands). Then there is the case of Timothy. Here again 
the word ordain is not used, but Timothy is reminded of the 


ift that was given him h prophecy with the laying on 
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of the hands of the body of elders, and among them, Paul 
reminds him, were Paul’s own hands. These are the ordinations 
that are spoken of in the New Testament. Among them there 
is no mention of the ordination of bishops as such. If they 
are to claim scriptural authority for.their ordination as bishops 
it must be in their capacity as elders, and the ordination as 
carried out either by missionaries like Paul and Barnabas or 
by the presbytery of elders. 

After this careening of these words, what is the result as 
regards the subject we set out to consider? Apostolic Succession? 
For one thing it is plain that apostolic succession is not legiti- 
mately interchangeable with episcopal succession, for apostles 
were not bishops and bishops as such were not apostles. For 
another bishops depend for their ordination on their position 
as elders or presbyters, and ordination is bestowed, not by 
bishops, but by presbyters or elders. Above all, the living 
continuity of the Christian Church does not depend on a suc- 
cession of officials installed with a particular set of rites and 
gestures, but on the abiding presence, in the community of 
believers, of the Holy Spirit of the Living Christ. 


Edinburgh. Rosrrt J. Drummonp. 
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I 


TueseE two are often referred to as adversaries or, in a better 
case, as factors standing side by side of each other. They can 
become adversaries when Theology is considered as “ theory ”, 
Church-life as “ practice” and these, theory and practice, the 
first of which being according to Goethe: grey the other green, 
as the golden tree of life, are in this sense always opposites. 
In the history of Theology we know currents which simply 
laid aside the questions of Church-life as not worth while to 
deal with, or looked on Theology as a science which looks on 
the questions of practical life from a point of high scientific 
pride and with the opinion that the best Theology can do with 
these questions is to draw them under a criticism from which 
there would be no appeal. Theology often thought it too lowly 
a task for itself to deal with the problems of the life of the 
Church except with precepts and directions. The reason of 
this conviction, from the side of Theology, was its claim to 
belong to the sciences and its effort to be recognized as a science 
in the sense as other sciences are recognized. It accordingly 
tried to build up its system with the aid of other sciences on 
the foundation of History, Philosophy, Psychology, Sociology 
and others. In its effort Theology ceased to be properly itself 
and gave up also its connection with the Church. 

On the other side the consequence of this was that in 
the measure that Theology separated itself from Church-life 
and made itself independent of it, seeking a foreign soil for 
its existence and work, Church-life separated itself from 
Theology and tried to constitute its own work and laws and 
regulations. In some of the churches there was a kind of proverb 
when comparing and contrasting themselves with the Theo- 
logical life of other countries which ran: in this country or 
church scientific Theology is more emphasized, in ours prac- 
tical Church-life. In this statement there was doubtless a truth, 
_ but there was a mistake, too. It was true that some currents 
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and systems of Theology did not care much for the real ques- 
tions of the life of the Church and so it easily happened that 
these systems were separated from the Church itself and be- 
came useless and worthless for the Church; and, on the other 
hand, there were churches which’ did not deal much with 
Theology and for these scientific Theology seemed scientific 
Theology—a useless and worthless entertainment. But beyond 
this historical truth there is in this statement a sad mistake 
because Theology which tries to build up its system on the 
foundation of other sciences and forgets its own sure 
the Word of God, is not Theology; and Theology which does 
not try to look at the questions of Church-life in their scientific 
connections but only in their temporal appearances and every- 
day relations, is not science. | 
The complaint that Theology separated itself from real 
life, that theory and practice became adversaries not to be 
reconciled to each other, that the students of Theology—as 
already Schleiermacher observed—had the most knowledge of 
this science when they left the College; the complaint, that 
Theology is unable to give the necessary preparation for pas- 
toral practice, it gives only theories which cannot be used in 
the Church-life, and in spite of his theological training the 
minister has to find himself his way in the work:—these were 
all due to the fact that Theology was unable to be truly Theology 
and Church-life was not truly the life of the Church. Theology, 
intending to be a science in the sense of other sciences, lost 
just that feature which alone is able to lift it above every other 
theory and make it independent in its scientific subject and 
method as a science not of human theories but that of the Word of 
God. This conception of Theology basing its subject and method 
on a human theory, necessarily separated it from the life of the 
Church of which the true basis is the preaching of the Word. | 
Church-life, on the other hand, intending to be the life 
of a social group and trying to be counted among other social 
systems, lost just that feature which alone is able to lift it above 
every other human organization and make it independent in 
itself as the life of the elect of God. This conception of the 
Church, basing its existence on human organizations, neces- 
sarily separated it from Theology of which the only subject can 
be the Word of God. So the cleft between scientific Theology 
and Church-life continually deepened and consequently, Church- 
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life became often a mere technique of a human organization, 
and Theology became a theory built up on a foundation of 
human suppositions. > 
This difficulty can be felt in many churches nowadays, — 
Whenever we meet this, it always shows that there is some- 
thing wrong either in Theology or in the life of the Church 
It is an important question for many churches and many 
theologies, what is the right relation between these two: what 
can Theology give for Church-life and what service can the 


latter render for Theology? 


II 


When speaking about the relation between Theology and 
Church-life, first of all it is to be fixed that these two must 
not be séparated from each other. Their relation is not that of 
strangers, or independent and indifferent parties, but of those 
of which neither can live alone. In being separated the one from 
the oth of them is risking its existence. So the relation 
between them is a question of existence for both. The point 
where they are and they must be connected with one another we 
find in the foundation of both and this foundation is the Word 
of God. Theology cannot be other than the study of the Word 
of God, the preaching of which is the only task of the Church. 
All the difficulties and controversies came from the fact that 
either Theology or Church-life separated itself from this Word. 

When we ask: what can Theology do for Church-life, this 
question goes back to the common duty of both: the serving 
of the Word of God. This is what the Church has to do. Its 
whole work must be this task, and no part of its work can be 
without this. Church-life means not an independent, autono- 
mous life of the Church as a social group, but the life of the 
Gospel in the souls of the Church-members and in the works 
and institutions of the same. The divine services in or outside 
of the Church-building, religious education and instruction of 
the children, work among the young and the grown-up people, 
literature, even the financial and administrative life of the 
Church cannot serve any other aim than that of preaching the 
Word, or to find, to prepare, to render appropriate the means 
and circumstances for this preaching. This is the view-point 
from which the whole life of the Church must be considered, 
conducted, and any other aspect and tendency beyond this 
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removes the Church from its unique and ever sure foundation, 
yes, destroys it. 

But the Church is often apt to set itself loose from this 
foundation and to leave it. If the Word of God were some- 
thing easily understood by the human mind, which could be 
perfectly expressed and contained in words, letters and sen- 
tences of a book or text, identified with human thoughts and 
opinions, this danger could be avoided. In this case it would 
stand as a barrier before the Church beyond which it could not 
step. It could be expressed and summed up in a book, in decisions 
of a Church-board, or in some kind of theories. This is the case 
according to the conception of the Roman Church which leaves 
no place for doubt about what is the will of God expressed 
in the infallible statements of the highest authority of the 
Church. The Roman conception considers the Word as some- 
thing which is humanly knowable and understandable without 
the smallest doubt. This petrification of the Word of God in 
human thoughts and statements our Reformed Theology is 
unable to accept without giving up its main principle: the 
absolute sovereignty of God. So it is not a sure, doubt-free and 
quiet thing for the Church to speak about the Word and to 
preach it. The Church is not able to possess the Word, it can 
not be‘the Church’s property as if it was given to it to have it 
and to rule over it. It is the Word of God and not the Word 
of the Church. In understanding and preaching it the Church 
is in jeopardy of doubts and insecurities, often it is unable to 
find the real Word in the heap of human explanations and is 
in the danger of mistaking it for such. The Church has always 
to be. ready, as the Fathers who prepared the II Helvetic Con- 
fession, to accept with gratitude the view of those who teach 
better from the Word of God. This means that it is an important 
duty of the Church to fight and to strive continually for the 
Word, for its meaning, for its understanding, for the ability 
to give place to the Word in its life, to search what is the real 
claim of the Word on the work of the Church. This happens — 
in the life of the Church not merely occasionally; it is an un- 
interrupted striving, an earnest request and desire to know the 
Will of God and to obey it. This. work of the Church in which 
it strives humbly and frankly to put its life and work under 
the judgment, and under the Will of God which speaks in His 


Word, is Theology. 
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The first service, therefore which Theology should render 
to Church-life is to make the claim and the precept of the 
Word clear to the Church. It is a question of existence for it 
to preach the Word soundly and plainly. The Church is needing | 
a criticism of its life and work, a criticism on the foundation 
of the Word. Without such a criticism the Church easily goes 
astray, mistakes the Word of God for human speech and human 
efforts; and so it leaves its foundation. Theology not only as 
an institution or as a science but as principle for sound explana- 
tion of the Word is able to give this criticism and as such is 
working continually in the Church. Leaders and members of 
the Church are doing this work of Theological criticism when 
they discuss questions of preaching, or the meaning of a passage 
in the Scriptures, or the right understanding of the Confession. 
Broadly speaking every article, every writing in which attempts 
are made to clear up the belief of the Church and the Scrip- 
tural basis of it, is a kind of Theological work. Further, the 
Church thus gets connected with cultural and economic life, 
and with the life of the State. Now in this respect it is an 
important duty of the leaders of the Church—not only of 
Theologians but of ministers of the smallest parish and members 
of the Church—to find the right relation in which the Church 
has to stand with these spheres of common life, because if they 
do not do this, it may easily happen that Church-life may be 
identified with the life of other communities, and the true 
message of the Church may be confounded with earthly and 
human thoughts. In speaking about this relation they can 
build up their case, and that of the Church too, on two points: 
they can try to understand this relation either from outward 
- circumstances, say from the common interests of the Church 
and State, from the economic questions of the former and so 
on, which point of view leads the Church to become a mere 
worldly organization; or they can try to understand the con- 
nection between the life of Church and earthly conditions, on 
the basis of the Word and in this case they have to try the 
answer the Word gives to the Church, the right relation which 
the Word prescribes to the Church in this question. This work 
is truly a Theological work in which Theology renders service 
to Church-life, giving a help and an instruction in its funda- 
mental question, by the sound explanation of the Word of God. 

The Church is a community in which the Word is preached 
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as it is understood and confessed by the Church: that is, the 
Church is a community of confession. The members of the 
Church are those who confess their faith, and in doing this 
they witness to the Will of God as it is exhibited to them, 
according to the Confession, in the Scriptures. This 
takes place in a world where the faith of the Church is opposed 
by other, human sayings, where the purity of the Word is 
eclipsed by human thoughts. In this danger Theology is obliged 
to compare continually the Confession with the Word in order 
that the former may neither separate itself from the Word nor 
predominate over it. But the Confession is not only a fixed . 
and written standard of the faith but also a continual expression _ 
of the same in words and deeds in the life of the Church. When 
we witness our faith in the Church we do this not only in the 
preaching of the Word, but also in answering the questions 
which stand before us in the faith of other churches, or opinions— 
questions about fasting, about the Sabbath, about spiritism 
and so on. These are questions which Theology has to make 
clear for the Church and Church-life. These questions arise 
in the everyday life of any member of the Church, and the 
members of the Church can be in uncertainty and doubt about 
them unless Theology is ready to answer them and enable the 
Church member to confess his faith. Many uncertainties in 
the souls of Church-members or even leaders, many doubts or 
opinions often contrary to the faith and Confession, and a 
dazzling of these in the Church, are due to the fact that the 
Church is not making sufficient use of the work of Theology but 
even sometimes considers it a superfluous and luxurious thing, 
and so Theology and Church-life are separated from each other | 
_ —the Church living its own life regardless of having a Theology. 
The Church in its life has its outward forms and frames, 
different and manifold in themselves, in which the life of the 
Church goes on from the work of the government and adminis- 
tration to its different means of spiritual work. None of these _ 
is without the duty to be a means of preaching and hearing and 
obeying the Word. These forms and frames show us the third 
section of Church-life, the first of them being, as we saw, the 
life of the Church as a community of saints’ in this world, the 
second the life of the Church in confessing the faith. The 
preaching of the Word and the obedience to it do not necessarily 
mrre only in liturgical forms or in influencing the faith and 
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opinion of the Church members about questions with reference 
to other opinions, the preaching is going on also in leading the 
members of the Church in their conduct, in their manner of 
living, in deeds, in works of charity, in living together as 
members of the same Reformed Church—even in contributing 
to keep up the Church in its financial life. Obedience to the 
_ Word is expressed in these actions as well as in others. The 
works which the Church maintains and continues to follow 
are all parts of the life of the Church. These are all means 
and forms by which its members confess their faith with words 
and deeds and conduct obeying the preached Word of God. 
The danger for the Church to be misled, the possibility 
to falsify the Word is greater here than in the cases already 
mentioned. It is much easier to see clearly the right place and 
duty of the Church as a community towards other communities 
(although there are sad cases of this kind in many countries of 
Europe just now), than to hold up and maintain the right 
opinion on questions of other view-points and human theories; 
and even this is much easier than to keep to the Word of God 
in the different works of the Church, where we can never defend 
ourselves sufficiently against introducing methods and pro- 
cedures contrary to the Word of God. Cultural, economical, 
political training as aim of the work among the youth, national 
or financial or social interests as aims for Church-life, intellectual 
or moral education in children-work instead of Christian 
education, are real temptations with, or because of, which the 
sound and pure message of the Word is often neglected or 
mistaken. 
It is necessary for all these forms, frames, methods and 
_ procedures of the life of the Church to be controlled by, and to 
be taken under the judgement of the Word explained in the 
Confession in order to avoid and to exclude everything which is 
contrary to it. Theology has here a duty to observe this part of 
the Church-life too, to examine it in the light of the Word 
and show what is the right way of preaching it and obeying it. 
In questions which are always raised in the constitution, govern- 
ment and administration of the Church, Theology has to point 
out how these must be settled according to the law of God. In 
the missionary work of the Church Theology has to examine 
the methods and ways to be followed not on the basis of human 
tendencies or practical reasons but on the basis of the Will of God. 
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This service of Theology for the life of the Church is 
therefore the work of a criticism, of which the foundation is 
the Word itself. Theology tries to make the Word’s precepts 
predominating in the whole Church. More than this: to make 
the Word of God a real ruler in the life of the Church Theology 
cannot and ought not to do. 


Ill 


Let us now look at the other side of the question which 
is this: if we saw the service Theology is rendering to Church- 
life what can Church-life do for Theology? We already saw that 
these two are not only not independent of each other but even 
they cannot be separated, because both of them belong to the 
same Church as one of its essential features so that if Church- 
life is needing Theology, the latter is unable to do its work 
efficiently without Church-life, and neither of the services 
should assert predominance over the other. 

Notwithstanding, it often happens that on the part of 
Church-life Theology is considered as a thing foreign and strange, 
a kind of superfluous work which is not essentially necessary 
for the Church. This happens mostly when the life of the 
Church loses its connection with the Word. In such case the 
life is looked at as mere technics and the practice of the Church’s 
work as mere questions of procedure. The Church becomes a 
big machine in which the workmen have their own ways of 
work, know and fulfill their tasks; and in which the result and 
success of the work is secured by the practice and grip the work- 
man is able to have. In such a Church Theology, in the real 
and deep sense of the word, is unnecessary, it is necessary only 
to know how the things can be done, how the doctrine of the 
Church can be taught, what are the practical hints for preparing 
and delivering a sermon. Such a Church is not a living com- 
munity in which the Spirit of God is working continually through 
the sound and humble interpretation of the Word as understood | 
by the work of theological study; it is only a society of people, 
harmless and peaceful, endeavouring to realize an ideal life or 
living together under some human principles for a good purpose. 
Such a church has no Theology and very often when Theology 
was not worthy of its name, when giving up the study of the 
true Word of God it dealt only with human opinions, principles — 
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and systems, the fault was not its own but the Church’s, 

whose life made Theology like itself: barren and dull. And as 

we saw that only a living and true Theology is able to render 

true service to the Church, we find the same experience here: 
only a living Church can have a living Theology. And as only 

a true Theology, bound to the Word of God, is able to serve 

the Church, so only a true Church, which preaches humbly 

and soundly the Word and which seeks its life in doing this, is 

able to serve Theology. 

The Church is the territory, the battlefield where the good 
fight of faith is being fought. This is going on continuously 
and in it Christ Himself is leading His army with His Spirit 
and His Word. The Church is where the Word of God is 
sounding, where the Holy Spirit works, where Christ is at war 
with the old Enemy. This work of God is going on in the 
souls of the members of the Church, there it is ‘sounding the 
holy call, there the Spirit is bringing forth its wonderful fruits, 
there the gifts of God are doing their work. In the life of the 
Church great forces are fighting against each other. So the 
Church is not a quiet company of happy and peaceful people. 
If in the Church there are not oppositions, difference of opinions, 
there is no struggle of experiences and view-points, where there 
is only a silent possession of holy values and contented enjoying 
of a higher life, without problems, discussions, struggles and 
victories, that is no Church, not an army of Christ fighting against 
sin and evil, it is only a lifeless company of a so-called religion 
where people are lying on the cushion of their assured salvation. 

- There the cause of Christ is already lost during the time the 
warriors have been asleep in happy possession of their secured 

_ life and have not made themselves ready at every moment for | 
the war. But in the true Church there is a spiritual war fought 
with spiritual weapons. 

Even at present we see very clearly that the Church 
requires to be a place where the good fight must be fought. 
Even now we see that in the souls of the Church members 
in the whole life of the Church there is a crisis of thoughts, 
opinions, fighting against each other; problems difficult, 
painful and tormenting cutting into the life of the individual 
and of the Church which cannot be solved or even settled because 
they attack them in their very existence. This is the true life 
of the Church, a moving, stormy sea of doubts and questions. 
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If the Church ceases to take notice of this and tries to conceal it, 
it may live a quiet life but it ceases to be a Church. 

And this is the first service Church-life is rendering to 
Theology: it shows it a territory, makes it possible to see the 
work of God as to how He leads this world. Without Church- 
life Theology could work only in a vacuum, and would become 
only a science for itself, or rather it would be obliged to cease. 
Church-life is where the problems Theology is dealing with 
become actual, life-questions which stand in the category of “hic 
et nunc”, where Theology can see the will of God in its temporal 
and local actuality. If Theology loses sight of these problems it 
misses the real explanation of the Word, which is always God’s 
clear and real call to human souls, to His elect in a special time 
and place. This time and place is the life of the Church, the point 
where and when the war of Christ for His Kingdom is led. 

If the life of the Church ceases to be the preaching of the 
Word and the Church becomes a mere worldly organization, 
it can contribute nothing to Theology. Where there is no 
question arising about the true message of the Word, no war 
for the cause of God, where instead of this the Church stands 
in the service of human purposes: Theology becomes a science 
without any relation to Church-life. In many cases when the 
servants of the Church look on Theology as a superfluous effort, 
when students of Theology after finishing their curriculum 
do their best to get rid of every sign of a theological science, 
considering it as a mere “ theory ” in spite of which they think 
they need the “ practice ” of work: this is always a sign showing 
that the Church-life has lost its vitality, its real strength, because 
it lost its foundation: the connection with the Word. The 
responsibility of ministers and teachers, yes, even Church 
members towards the Word of God, the realisation that it is 
preaching and obeying this Word which only makes the 
Church-life real, and the efforts to get the true answer of God 
and the true message for the life of the Church is the source 
where strength and freshness of theological work can renew, 
because this goes back to the common foundation of both, 
to the living Word. 

This actuality of the problems of Church-life presents 
itself not in a general situation, but in questions, claims and 
cases which arise in the life of the Church and in its connection 
with the world. The Church lives not an average life but stands 
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always in opposition to the world’s spirit, stands always in a point 
of conflicts. This fact of collision cannot and may not be for- 
gotten, nor denied, nor smoothed over. Sometimes it seems as 
if it were better for the Church to do so, and with keeping up a 
general and average terminology of its separatedness from the | 
world to forget the points where this conflict becomes a serious 
fact in the life of its members. In this case it naturally happens 
that the contrast or even the difference between Church and 
world, between the demand of man and that of God, ceases 
and the members of the Church forget, that although they are 
in the world they are not of it. The Church with such agree- 
ments with the spirit of the world in fact betrays the will of 
God and leads in this betrayal its members too. The Church 
has to see that, in all the questions either of its own life or in the 
life of the outer world, the spirit of this world is contrary to 
the will of God not only in great questions, but also in personal 
and social life, duties and works of the individual Christian. 
So the life of the Church in this respect also is a continually 
moving one, where conflicts and difficulties are growing. 

' In this, Church-life gives to Theology a number of oppor- 
tunities to give answers. For Theology it is a helpful opportunity 
that around it there is a life full of problems, with conflicts which 
do not allow its question to get into a state of rest, or self esteem, 
and to foster the hope that it is done with the problems of life. 
Newer questions in newer forms in newer connections are put 
before Theology to deal with them and to examine them in the 
light of the Word. For Theology it is the greatest danger to 
think that it knows everything, to be able to answer every 
question; and the greatest help for it is if it gets in contact 

with life and is there obliged to deal with them. 

_. We saw what is the service and the claim of Church-life 
in relation to Theology. If these claims cease, Church-life dies. 
If this service ceases, Theology dies. Both of them stand under 
one and the same necessity: under the necessity of the Word. 
_ Theology has to warn that the Word may not be considered 
ever a human thought so that it may not be deprived of its 
absoluteness; Church-life has to be careful that the Word may 
not be ever thought a lifeless thing or an organization, so that 
- it may not be deprived of the claim: that the Word is the Life 
which alone can give life both to Church and to Theology. 


Cluj, Rumania. Louis Imre 


INSPIRED TRANSLATIONS 


Wuewn the English Revised New Testament a appeared, it met, 
a strenuous critic in Dean Burgon. He mentioned their 
“To introduce as few alterations as possible into the 
the Authorized Version, consistently with faithfulness ’’. 
numerous particulars he quotes 2 Peter i. 5-7, “ And beside 
all this—add to your faith virtue,” etc. He notes here thirty 
variations from the A.V., in his opinion every one a change for 
the worse. Afterwards came the American Standard Revision, 
differing from the English in multitudes of places. Ever since, 
the Revised Version has been a house divided against itself, 
the American form having no circulation in British territory, 
or the English Revision in the U.S.A. Meanwhile, the A.V. 
increases, uniform throughout the world, attaining a circulation 
greater than any other version, in any language, ancient or 
modern. Such discussions may interest the millions who read 
English. But they do not affect the doctrine of inspired Scripture, 
errorless as it came from God, for our translators, like the early 
copyists, so indispensable and invaluable, were not infallible 
or inspired. 

Yet there are inspired translations in the Greek New 
Testament. Our Lord spoke Syriac and possibly Greek. The 
Apostles could write and speak two languages. Many of his 
sayings accordingly were probably translated from Syriac 
into Greek. Scores of quotations, sometimes whole paragraphs 
from the Old Testament, are in the N.T., and what are these 
but translations from the Hebrew? In a discussion of the 
Septuagint, Davis’ Bible Dictionary (p. 799) states that there are 
about 350 quotations from the O.T. in the gospels, the Acts 
and the epistles, and only about fifty differ virtually from the 
Greek version. And in apostolic times the LX X may have been 
the most effective version to use. Nowhere in the N.T. is it 
said that this or that translation is perfect; but the statements 
based on the translation are infallible. 
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A glance at the catalogue of these quotations reveals 
their immense importance. A council was called to debate 
the plans, the nature itself of the Christian Church. Paul, 
Barnabas and Peter related facts as to the evangelization of 
Gentiles. That work would be forever hindered if Christianity _ 
were to be merely a form of Judaism, and its growth would 
have been impossible. Finally James quoted an O.T. prophecy. 
Thereupon the council announced its conclusions, evident to 
this day, especially in Christian missions. 

No one can measure the benefits of the Reformation. Its 
great theme was justification by faith. Paul argues about it, 
and quotes the O.T. Another theme of the Reformation was 
the priesthood of Christ. The Epistle to the Hebrews demon- 
strates the pre-eminence of the Mediator, by references to 
Melchizedek, in Genesis and the 110th Psalm. And this 
Epistle quotes a paragraph from Jeremiah about the new coven- 
ant. Peter’s sermon interprets the Day of Pentecost, and is full 
of O.T. quotations, including one from the 16th Psalm. This 
same psalm is quoted by Paul, in a gospel sermon. We may 
contemplate a “‘ gospel hardening” in three aspects. In 
Isaiah vi. 9, 10 there is the ministerial agency of the prophet, 
“* make the heart of this people fat, and make their ears heavy ”, 
etc. Then there is the guilty agency of the people, as quoted 
in Matthew xiii. 14s 1g and Acts xxviii. 26—7, “‘ Their eyes 
have they closed”. Finally, God’s judicial sentence, as quoted 
in John xii. 40, “ He hath blinded their eyes re 

Our modern life sometimes impairs the nervous system, 
and worry is said to kill more than work. A peaceful mind is a 
cure, assisted by an O.T. promise, quoted in Hebrews xiii. 5, 
“‘ he hath said, I will never leave thee nor forsake thee’’. Here , 
we may pause and consider some English translation. In 
Greek, a negative can be strengthened by another negative, 
while an old rule in English was that two negatives make an 
affirmative. Yet three negatives in Mark v. 3 do not prevent 
three negatives in English, ‘‘ and no man could bind him, no, 
not with chains’. But in Hebrews xiii. 5 are five negatives. How 
can the English language accommodate so many? We turn to 
the hymnal for five negatives: ‘‘ That soul, though all hell should 
endeavour to shake, I’ll never, no never, no never forsake.” 

So these O.T. quotations have great theological importance. 
And how about the process of translation? 
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The query is proper, though a paradox, how can anything 
be translated? Hebrew and Greek have their own peculiarities, 
idioms and synonyms. An idea taken from one language is 
stated in the words of another language, and subject to its 
limitations. The verb “ to have ”’ is in Greek, but not in Hebrew. 
Prof. A. T. Robertson says, in the Short Grammar of the Greek 
New Testament, p. 161, “ The Greek conditional sentence is 
one of the crowning triumphs of syntax. No other language has 
surpassed it in accuracy of expression”. There are differences 
in tenses, Hebrew and Greek. An idea certainly is transferred 
from one language to another, but some grammatical minutie 
can never be transferred. Hebrew verbs have some feminine 
forms, lacking in Greek. Here is a field for commentators 
and grammarians. Paul quotes Isaiah liv. 1 in Galatians iv. 27; 
but the prophet uses feminine forms in some verbs, which cannot 
be transferred to the Greek. The sovereign majesty of divine 
inspiration is untrammelled by artificial rules of modern or 
modernist critics. N.T. writers have an inspired purpose, and 
use whatever suits that purpose, emphasis, idiom or synonym. 
Inspiration leaves the personal characteristics of the writers un- 
changed; Paul, Peter, James or John has each his own style. 
These quotations add proofs that the New Testament lies hidden 
in the Old, and the Old Testament is laid open in the New. 

It may be an advantage to have a closer look at details 
of these translations. In the transition, sometimes Hebrew 
words are omitted, and sometimes the order of O.T. clauses 
is inverted in the N.T. As to tenses, the Hebrew perfect may 
be rendered, Ps. cxviii. 22, by a participle, Acts iv. 11, or by 
an aorist indicative, Matthew xxi. 42 (see also, Ps. ii. 1, Acts iv. 
25); or by a Greek perfect, Ps. ii. 7, Acts xiii. 33; or by a future, 
Exod. xxxiii. 19, Rom. ix. 15. The Hebrew imperfect, by a 
present, Isa. liii. 7, Acts viii. 32; by a future, Isa. xi. 10, Rom. xv. 
12; and by an aorist, Acts ii. 28, Ps. xvi. 11. The Hebrew 
participle, Hab. i. 5, Acts xiii. 41, by a present; a participle, 
Isa. xi. 10, Rom. xv. 12; present indicative Ps. xcv. 10, Heb. iii. 
10; bya perfect, Ps. xl. 7, Heb. x. 7. As to emphasis, pronouns 
are emphatic in both Hebrew and Greek, Ps. cii. 26, Heb. i. 11; 
emphatic in Greek only, not Hebrew, 2 Sam. xxii. 3, Heb. ii. 13; 
and likewise, Ps. cii. 25, Heb. i. 10. And a Hebrew negative 
may be represented by an emphatic Greek one, Jer. xxxi. 34, 
Heb, viii. 11, 12, also, Ps. xxxii. 2, Rom. iv. 8. 
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The synonyms, Hebrew and Greek, are interesting. In 
Hebrew there are several words for “‘ man”’, sometimes trans- 
lated in the A.V., sometimes not. Two of these are contrasted 
in Psalm Ixii. 9, “ Surely men of low degree are vanity, and men 
of high degree are a lie”’. Apply these same renderings to these 
same words in Proverbs viii. 4, where wisdom calls, “ Unto 
you, O men (of high degree), I call; and my voice is to the sons 
of man (of low degree).”” That ™y wisdom calls to all classes, 
high and low. Again, there is another Hebrew word for man 
translated in Job iv. 17, “ Shall mortal man be more just than 
God?” And two texts may be illuminated by applying this 
rendering to this same word, Ps. ix. 20, “ Put them in fear, O 
Lord; that the nations may know themselves to be but (mortal) 
men”; and Isa. li. 12, “‘ who art thou, that thou shouldest 
be afraid of a (mortal) man that shall die, and of the son of man 
(of low degree) which shall be made as grass?” So, too, Psalm 
viii. 4, “‘ What is (mortal) man, that thou art mindful of him? 
and the son of man (of low degree), that thou visitest him?” 
And in Greek there are two words for man, one more general, 
the other more respectful, which Paul used in beginning his 
speech on Mars’ Hill, “‘ Ye men (or, as Dr. Alexander suggests, 
gentlemen) of Athens’. In Psalm xxxii. 2 we have, “ Blessed 
_is the man (of low degree) unto whom the Lord imputeth not 
iniquity’; and as quoted, Rom. iv. 8, the more respectful 
term is used, “* Blessed is the (gentleman) to whom”, etc. And 
where Psalm viii. 4 is quoted, in Hebrews 11. 6, the Greek term 
for ordinary man, the general term, is repeated in both clauses. 

In his useful book on N.T. pala Archbishop Trench 
mentions two Greek words for “new”. One is, the new, 
“as that which has recently come into existence "’, So, in 
_ Hebrews xii. 24, Jesus is “‘ the mediator of the new covenant if 
one that contrasts with that of Moses, nearly two thousand years 
before. But the other, word, the new in quality, contrasted 
with that which shows signs of dissolution, is appropriately 
used, quoting Jeremiah xxxi. 31, in Hebrews viii. 13, “ In that 
he saith, A new covenant, he hath made the first old. Now that 
which decayeth and waxeth old is ready to vanish away.” 

Commenting on Romans iii. 4, Dr. Charles Hodge says, 
“‘ The sacred writers of the New Testament often depart from 
the words of the Old Testament in their citations, being careful 
only to give the mind of the Spirit”. On this passage, Calvin’s 
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remark is characteristic, repeated substantially in other places, 
“We indeed know that the Apostles in quoting Scripture 
often used a freer language than the original; for they counted 
it enough to quote what was suitable to their subject: hence 
they made no great account of words”. 

Quoting Psalm Ixxxii. 6 in John x. 34-36, Jesus said, 
“Is it not written in your law, I said, Ye are gods? If he called 
them gods, unto whom the word of God came, and the scripture 
cannot be broken; Say ye of him, whom the Father hath 
sanctified, and sent into the world, Thou blasphemest; because 
I said, I am the Son of God?” Of course, he employs a trans- 
lation; and even so, as he said, “ The Scripture cannot be 
broken”. And we do well to emphasize what he said. 


Pitssburgh, Pa. Cuariss E. Epwarps. 


SOME THEORIES ON THE DATE OF 
THE BOOK OF JOB 


Tue Book of Job is unique in Old Testament literature and 
is universally acknowledged “ a masterpiece. Carlyle even 

- goes to the point of saying that it “is the greatest thing ever 
written with pen . . . there is nothing written, in the Bible 
or out of it, of equal literary merit”. The date of Job con- 
stitutes one of the most difficult problems in the history of 
Old Testament literature. The dates suggested range from the 
‘time of Moses to the fourth century s.c., but the general trend 
of modern scholarship is to accept none earlier than the sixth 
century or later than the first century B.c. For the last date 
there exists incontrovertible external evidence. Eusebius quotes — 
(Praep. Eb. ix. 25) a passage from Alexander Polyhistor (80-40 
B.c.) which gives a resumé of the prologue of Job and a bird’s- 
eye view of the remainder of the book. Polyhistor in turn 
quotes this passage from Aristeas. Some scholars, for instance, 
Duhm, question the integrity of the book. He regards the 
prologue and epilogue as belonging to ancient folklore and the 
dialogue as a modification of the dialogues of that ancient 
drama. The question of date is bound up with the integrity 
of the Book of Job, a discussion of which, though helpful, does 
not lie within the scope of this treatise, but that the book is 

the product of a single mind is here assumed. The book, 
robbed of its prologue and epilogue, loses its unity and much 
of its beauty, and above all its climax, while its lack of a con- 
clusion would leave us completely in the dark. 


I 
Tue ARrcuMENT For THE Mosaic AuTHORSHIP 
Ancient Jewish opinion was by no means in agreement in 
accepting the Mosaic authorship, and consequently rabbinic 
scholarship produced almost as many theories as modern times. 
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Their arguments for the Mosaic period are based primarily 
on the occurrence in Job of certain words found in the 
Pentateuch. 


Whereas it is said, “ Moses wrote his own book, and the passage about Balaam 
and Job,” that agrees with the words of Rabbi Levi bar Lachma, who said, “ Job 
lived in the days of Moses,” for it is written in one place, “ O that (epho) my words 
wherein now shall it be known? ” (Exod. xxrxiii. 16). But he might be said to 
lived in the days of Isaac, for it is written, “ (epho) is he that hath taken 
venison?” (Gen. xxvii. 33), or, again, in the days of Jacob, for it is written, “ If 
it be so now (epho), do this” (Gen. xliii. 11). Or, again, in the days of Joseph, 
for it is written, “ Where (epho) are they feeding?” (Gen. xxxvii. 16). But you 
are not to think so, for it is written, “Oh that they were inscribed (1p 
in a book,” but Moses is called “ the Inscriber ” (PpIND), as it is written, “ 
he provided the first part for himself, for there was the law-giver’s (Inscriber’s 
ppind) portion reserved ” (Deut. xxxiii. 21)?*: 


By similar argumentation rabbis assigned Job to the age 
of the judges, of Ahasuerus (Xerxes), of the Kingdom of Sheba, 
land of the Chaldeans. It is apparent at once that such reason- 
ing is fanciful. But even if the rabbinical evidence as to the 
period of Job were convincing, it would by no means prove 
the date of composition, nor even throw light on the subject. 


Il 
Tue ARGUMENT FOR THE SoLOMONIC 


Among those who advocate the Solomonic Age as the 
time of the composition of the Book of Job are Luther, 
Delitzsch, Keil, and von Orelli. It is unnecessary to let all 
these protagonists speak, since their views find by far the best 
expression in the words of Delitzsch. He says that the entire 
book reveals the marks of the period in which the Hokhma— 
wisdom—thrust its roots into the soil of the Solomonic Age, 
an age characterized by deep religious reflection, an age in 
which the traditional art found manifold intelligent expression, 
a golden age in which literary development went hand in hand 
with the political glory of the State. The scientific knowledge 
displayed in the book springs from a background of learning 
gleaned during long years of observation. He sees similarities 
between Job and the rest of wisdom literature, maintaining 
that a comparison of the treatment of wisdom in Proverbs iii 

1 See the Talmudic tract Babba Bathra as quoted in Ryle, Herbert E., The Canon 


of the Old Testament, p. 287. 
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with Job xxviii shows further development in the former where 
the supereminent wisdom is spoken of as playing a réle in 
secular affairs and acting as an agent in the creation of the 
world. Delitzsch also points to striking allusions to Job in 
Psalms Ixxxviii and Ixxxix in which the sufferer laments his 
pitiful condition. (Their authors, Heman and Ethan, the 
Ezrahites, are contemporaries of Solomon mentioned in 1 Kings 
i. 11 (Hebrew) and should not be confused with the chief 
singers of David bearing identical names.) 

The concensus of Roman Catholic scholars is that the 
date of Job is not earlier than the time of Solomon and not 
later than Ezekiel. They, therefore, concur in placing the 
Book of Job within the golden age of Hebrew poetry. 


III 
Tue ARGUMENT FOR THE Post-Exitic Dats 


By far the greater number of scholars assign a Post-exilic 
date for Job. To mention a few: Renan, Ewald, Dillman, 
Sellin, Davidson, Driver, Cheyne, Koenig, Budde, Cornill, and 
Jastrow. The arguments in support of their dates, ranging - 
from 650— 400 B.C., rest primarily on historical and philo- 
logical facts believed to be established through a comparative 
study of Job and the remainder of Biblical literature. Out of 
the many parallel passages we quote a few: 


Psalms 
vill. 15 

cxxrxviii. 8 
Isaiah 

xliv. 24; xlv. 12 

xli. 20 
Lamen. 
ili. 15 
iii. 12 


Because of the above alleged similarities Sellin thinks that 
Job follows a trodden path. In view of the professional manner 
in which Job’s three friends expound the doctrine of retaliation 
he advocates a date for Job between Jeremiah and Malachi 
(600—450 B.c.). He admits, however, that because of the 
author’s intellect and his international outlook, the usual means 
for determining dates cannot be employed here and therefore 


Fob Deut. Fob 
v. 14 XXVvill. 29 vii. 7 
v. 18 xxxli. 39 x. 9 
Fob Proverbs Fob 
ill. 25 xX. 24 ix. 8 
vi. 3 XXvil. 3 xii. 9 
Fob Ferem. Fob 
ili. 3-10 xx. 14-18 ix. 18 
vi. “15 xv. 18 Xvi. 13 
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nothing can be said with certainty. Sellin raises the question 
whether the author may not have been a member of the Jewish 
colony in Palestine, which attained a considerable population 
in the sixth century and boasted great literary activity of an 
international character. 

Similarly, W. T. Davidson argues in the Hastings Dictionary 
of the Bible that the Book of Job reveals an advanced state of 
society, and a vast knowledge of the author of natural history 
and human life, which is impossible to a member of a primitive 
society. The great political upheavals portrayed in Job xii. 
17-21, the dethronement of kings and exile of priests naturally 
suggest a date later than the fall of the Northern Kingdom 
(721) and according to McFadyen probably later than that of 
the Southern. The latter has no doubt that Job used Jeremiah 
since in his words, ‘“‘ Jeremiah was in no mood for quotation ” 
(cf. ch. iii and Jer. xx. 14-18). The problem of Job, McFadyen 
holds, was not discussed in pre-exilic times. This belief is also 
shared by Peake, who holds to a date not earlier than Jeremiah, 
since in his view it was only at that time, when the pillars of 
the Jewish State were beginning to totter under the Chaldean 
attack, that the established conviction of the close connection 
between righteousness and prosperity began to be questioned. 
Peake sees a close connection between Job and Isaiah xl—lv 
which he holds to be earlier since the suffering of the nation 
comes first and only at a later date was the individual con- 
sidered of much consequence. He further contends that atten- 
tion to angelology is late, only after the return from the exile, 
likewise that mention of Satan occurs late, only in Zechariah 
and Chronicles. Peake favours a date after Ezra’s reformation, 
because, so he holds, such a lofty poem could not have blos- 
somed from the uncongenial soil of legalism. | 

Eduard Koenig advances a date at the time of the carrying 
away of Jehoiachin into captivity ($97), on the ground that in 
this period the good had to suffer for the bad, an outstanding 
example of which was Josiah’s death in the battle of Megiddo 
in 609. Above all, Koenig stresses the linguistic argument for 
his date, words of later use as well as Aramaic and Aramaic— 
Arabic terms, for example: 


1. Plural endings in iv. 2; xii. 11; xv. 13 xviii. 2; xxiv. 22; xxvi. 4. 
2. r4f.; xix. 7; xxiii. 8; xl. 23 as 
Jer. iii. 1 and in later times. 
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3- ‘ti@—sohed—“ witness” (xvi. 19), word used by Laban, the Aramean 
(Gen. xxxi. 47). 


4- "\pMn—tqaf—“ be strong”, overcome (Eccl. iv. 12; vi. 10). 
5. 3% °D3Ik—ani, anoki—are used for the personal pronoun “I”. In 
Job the ratio is 14: 22 and in Jeremiah 37: 53. 


Jastrow places the date about 400 B.c. on the ground that 
not until then would there be found a group of independent 
thinkers with sufficient temerity and advanced to such a stage 
of development as to attack the highly difficult questions 
created when religion forsakes the primitive level on which 
the principal characteristic of God is “strength arbitrarily 
exercised” to that high eminence where the divine govern- 
ment of the universe is conceived of as moulded by ethical 
considerations. With Peake he likewise asserts that before 
the time of the prophets the problem did not exist, since with 
their introduction of a god of righteousness and justice the 
problem of evil became acute. Furthermore, he says that older 
religions conceived of God as one exercising arbitrary power. 
The old gods were irresponsible,—they did as they pleased. 
When the gods sent misery upon man there was nothing to 
be done but wait till their wrath had passed awa 


IV 


CriticaL EvALUATION OF THE THEORIES 


Definite internal evidence throughout the book makes the 
acceptance of a date of the composition of the Book of Job in 
the Mosaic period, or Solomonic, or Exilic, or post- Exile 
difficult, if not impossible. 


1. The epilogue states that Job lived 140 years after his restoration. His 
total age was probably over two hundred years, while Abraham lived 
175 years (Gen. xxv. 7), Isaac 180 (Gen. xxxv. 28) and Jacob 147 
(Gen. xlvii. 28). 

2. Job must have lived an agrarian life. His wealth is given in cattle and 
slaves (cf. Gen. xiii. 26). 

3- Job sacrificed as the head of a family in the manner of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob without the mediation of a priest. He brought burnt offerings, 
while in later codes definite expiatory sacrifices were prescribed. 

4. The “ Mesitah” (xlii. 11) was a primitive, uncoined piece of metal 
mentioned only in Genesis xxxiii. 19 and Joshua xxiv. 32. 

5. The oldest Semitic names for God, E/, Eloah, are found fifty and the 
name Shaddai thirty-one times in Job, and rarely elsewhere in the Old 


Testament. 
1 cf. Book of Fob, p. 17. 


A 
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The Book of Job shows definite progress, a fact often 
overlooked. Job did not start out with an advanced conception 
of life and God. He approached his problem by holding to 
the doctrine of a righteous God, who in retaliation deals justly 
with man. Job began with a limited outlook upon life. His 
world had a static nature, since its construction was complete; 
the Sovereign ruler had merely to maintain it. This pre- 
scientific world was very small to Job. It consisted of some 
fields, herds, a sky, a family, and some friends, all complete 
and to be maintained now and for ever under the same order. 
This world was characterized chiefly by a social group in 
relation to a divine patron, who was, however, invisible and 
remote. Only gradually, step by step, does Job discover a 
larger world with its many and manifold problems. 

If Job was written at the time of Solomon or at a later 
-age, it is difficult to understand why the author chose to portray 
a universal problem against a pastoral background. A great 
piece of literature does not necessarily predicate a late age in 
the history of a nation, as creative genius and vitality are fre- 
quently found in the beginning of a literature, for example, 
Dante, the first luminary on the horizon of vernacular Italian 
letters has not been eclipsed in subsequent centuries. Homer, 
who felt the pulse of life so keenly and wrote with a freshness 
and originality unrivalled in literary oat lived in the child- 
hood of the Hellenic race. 

Job is the product of a genius, Riickebly original in his 
observation, judgments and expression. The alleged depend- 
ence of some passages in Job on Deuteronomy would be pigof 
of a post-exilic date only if it could be proved that the Penta- 
teuch is not Mosaic. Recent archeological discoveries, how- 
ever, tend to confirm the remote antiquity of the early. books 
of the Bible. A comparison of parallel passages shows that no 
case can be made of the imitation of some portions of the psalms 
and of Jeremiah, as it is next to impossible to decide on whose 
side lies the priority. If Job was written after the exile, it is 
strange that the author shows unfamiliarity with Isaiah liii. 
Even if we suppose that the author found no comfort in the 
- solution offered there would he, at least, not have referred to 
that passage? As to the Aramaic words found in Job, Barth’ 
well says that it is unwarranted to infer the date of Job from them 


1 Beitraege xur Erklaerung des Buches Hiod, p. 5. 
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because it is impossible to decide which of them are old Hebrew 
words, which became obsolete in later times, although many are 
without doubt old Semitic words preserved in some dialects, 
and above all, because one cannot evaluate a book with a unique 
style by means of other books in the Old Testament “ if one 
does not wish to compare incommensurable quantities”. The 
Aramaisms would seem to prove that the author actually lived 
outside of Palestine where he acquired provincialisms in his 
associations with Aramaic and Arabic speaking tribes. 

It was mentioned that the vast amount of information 
Job possessed, his mature judgments based upon close observa- 
tion of life, are taken by some scholars to indicate an advanced 
stage in literature. However, we must guard ourselves against 
another unwarranted assumption that during the patriarchal 
age of the Hebrews the more advanced civilization of a neigh- 
bouring country, e.g. Egypt, was not familiar to the author. 
There was always a certain amount of travel along the Fertile 
Crescent, or, as Eduard Koenig well remarks, the author could 
have presupposed such social and political conditions among 
other nations, if he could not learn them through trips and 
caravans (vi. 8). | 

Furthermore, the theme of the author by no means indicates 
an advanced stage in history, since the problem of suffering is 
as old as the human race. On the contrary, definite traces of 
primitive conceptions are discoverable in Job. His conception 
of God at a time was primitive, for he thought of the divine 
power as being arbitrarily exercised, and that consequently 
it was useless for man to try to contend with God. Only gradually 
did he fight his way from a primitive to a higher conception 
of God. The position taken by the three friends of Job, that 
suffering is the result of sin, is likewise a primitive conception, 
very shallow in its outlook. This theory, we grant, was perhaps 
questioned at a later period, but is it unreasonable to suppose 
that a man who could produce an immortal work, a genius, 
could have expressed opinions long before their general 
acceptance? Our conclusion is that the Book of Job is an ancient 
poem strongly and definitely suggesting a pastoral age and 
therefore we would assign it to the age of the Patriarchs. 


New York, N.Y. F. A. Aston. 
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HEBREW RELIGION BETWEEN THE TESTAMENTS! 


Tue period between the Testaments saw new movements of religious thought that 
are recognized as important elements in the background of the New Testament 
and in the later development of both the Church and the Synagogue. What is 
called the Apocalyptic Literature, which was produced roughly between 200 s.c. 
and A.D. 100, registers many of those significant changes. It was a time of tumult, 
slaughter and misery for the Jews, and the more devout members of the nation 
In giving an account of the religion in those works, Dr. Walker arranges 
his matter by giving the prevailing conceptions of God and man, providence and 
redemption, duty and destiny. His aim is not so much to set forth doctrinal beliefs 
as to convey the spirit of the devout writers and the here of the worshipp 
community, they represented. That is not to say that the treatment tea 
piecemeal or vague. On the contrary, there is on every page evidence of careful 
study and sympathetic understanding. The book abounds in apposite quotation 
atid detailed references are given in every case. This piece of work is popular in 
the best sense, and Dr. Walker has certainly attained his objective of supplying 
a “ brief, clear and reliable ” exposition of the Hebrew religion in the period he 
heel ities There is a full and serviceable index and the general get-up of the 
volume is highly pleasing. Other two volumes are promised us by the author, 


continuing the present study a respectively with the Gospels and the 

A work ite thi wll prove ual for who have curiosity, but 
not the time to consult the more erudite and voluminous studies on the subject, 
and it may well encourage such as a have been repelled by the appearance ofthe 
Apocalyptic productions to begin their study with the attractive selections so 


Some would welcome more criticism of not a few of the beliefs found in the 
Inter-Testamental literature that are not in harmony with the position of the 
Canonical Scriptures, but the author no doubt holds that that does not come within 


his province as an avowed expositor of his texts. 
P. W. 


THE CERTAINTIES OF THE GOSPEL* 


In every sphere of secular life, social and political, national and international, the 
outstanding need of to-day is confidence; in-zeligion it is certainty. Only certainty 
1 Hebrew between the Testaments. An Exposition of the Judaism of the 
Home of Jesus. By Thomas Walker, D.D.(Lond). xii + 152 pp. (James Clarke & 
Co., Ltd., London. Price oe 

* The Certainties the Gospel. By William Childs 
D.D., Professor of Historical Theology, Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, 
Georgia. Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Price $1.00. 
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can invest Christianity with authority, and without authority our religion is but 
one among many. A book on The Certainties of the Gospel is thus opportune 
at a time when doctrinal expression of belief is carefully avoided and the factual 
content of faith is left undefined. Here is a book that speaks of certainty as “ the 
lost chord of Protestantism”. While certitude was distinctive of the Protestantism 
of the sixteenth century, and a studied uncertainty the characteristic of Romanism, ~ 
our author now finds, on a comparison of current Protestantism with Romanism, 
that the positions are practically reversed. In this connection, as in some others, 
he holds that Karl Barth and his school fail to represent the genuine Reformed 
tradition. This loss of certitude has been brought about, he says, by “ a progressive 
transference of the Gospel emphasis from God to man ”’, and he affirms that 
“the lost chord of Protestantism can be restored only by a new recognition of 
God’s true relationship to the Gospel, and the Gospel way of salvation ’’. He works 
his theme within the framework of Pauline theology. The Apostle Paul has, he 
claims, “ placed a series of stepping stones to the goal of the lost certitude ”” and 
the book is an effort to indicate how “ Paul’s stepping stones mark the way Protes- 
tantism must travel if she is to recover her lost sense of certainty”’. 

With genuine scholarliness and considerable intellectual power, Professor 
Robinson develops his theme along the lines of the great Pauline Certainties of 
God the Author of the Gospel, Jesus Christ the Substance of the Gospel, the Death 
and Resurrection of Christ as the A.B.C.s of the Gospel, Grace the fundamental 
characteristic of the Gospel, Justification by Faith as the Gospel Way of Salvation, 
God’s Love and Care as the Comfort of the Gospel. He makes a necessary dis- 
tinction, however, between the certainty and the completeness of knowledge, and 
wisely says that “ the secret of assurance lies in not allowing the things we do 
not know to unsettle our confidence in the things we do know ’’. His position is 
that Christian certainty is founded “ on the unchanging veracity of God, objectively 
revealed in the Word, subjectively confirmed by the Spirit”. He defines faith 
as knowledge, by which he means conviction forced by evidence, and he asserts 
that “ its binding sense is not in the power of the will to accept something in spite 
of evidence; but rather in that i its evidence is objectively and subjectively adequate 
to constrain rational assent’. In a discussion of The Certain Knowledge of Fesus 
Christ he maintains “ with Paul and the Reformed Faith ” that “ the living, risen, 
present Christ has revealed His own saving person and acts in a historical process, 
adequately and dependably presented in the Holy Scriptures . . . bringing 
men into immediate fellowship with Himself by the testimony of the Holy Spirit 
to that Word ”. In dealing with the Spiritual Truth of Christ he denounces the 

“ intellectual agnosticism ” that has been in vogue for some years, and that is more 

rmane to Buddhism than to Christianity. “ In opposition to the current anti- 
intellectualism we affirm that God is the Eternal Reason, and that the more fully 
"we appropriate His self-revelation, the clearer becomes our certainty of His reality, 
and the more complete is His answer to our needs.” In affirming the expiatory 
significance of the death of Christ, he deplores that modern preaching has all but 
lost the emphasis on the justice of God. He asserts that “only an atonement which 
satisfies justice is adequate to moral personality”, and quotes Warfield that “ there 
is a moral ox in the forgiveness of sins apart from the exhibition of an actual 
expiation ”. He defines the doctrine of Sovereign Grace as “ the doctrine of the 
mastery or lordship of the Holy Spirit ”’, and impressively declares that “ wherever 
men have modified the sovereignty of Divine grace, they have detracted from the 
sole glory of God and have robbed His people of that comfort and certainty of 
salvation which is properly theirs ” 

This is a theologically sound and mentally provocative book, written with 
an intellectual verve and freshness that makes the sealing al of it a mental and — 
tonic. We would wish, however, that more time and care had been spent on 

don and proof-reading that ach blemishes as misprints might be remove. 
however, are minor blemishes, which cannot seriously detract from th 
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spiritual and intellectual appeal of the book. We heartily commend the volume 
to all who can appreciate a warm, fresh, and scholarly presentation of “ those 


things that are most surely believed among us”. 


R. A. Frvrarson. 
Muir of Ord, Scotland. 


THE LAMB, THE WOMAN AND THE DRAGON 
An Exposition or THe Revegetation or Sr. Joun' 


Tuis is not a commentary in the ordinary sense of the word: no verse by verse 
exposition is attempted. It is a discussion of the problems of the Book. The study 
of these problems began a long time ago. Some of the earliest of the Church fathers 
like Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Tertullian, Origen, Augustine and many others not 
so well known, whose writings have come down to us, have addressed themselves 
to these problems. The modern study of the Book may be said to have begun with 
the Reformation; and since then the number of volumes that have been written 
, on the problems of the Book is very great and Dr. Pieters’ estimate of them is 
probably right that a greater proportion of them are more worthless than of those 
written on any Book of the Bible. Many who wrote with an air of certainty lived 
to regret their rash and profitless speculations; and in the light of history we now 
see the havoc their facile conceptions of prophecy made of their thinking and 
teaching. Calvin, the greatest of all interpreters, abstained from commenting on 
these problems. Illustrious as he was he fully realized that there were secrets relat- 
ing to the purpose of God and His Church in Revelation which transcended the 
__ limits of his powers and that it would be arrogance of thought to speculate about 
these things—‘ The secret things belong unto the Lord our God : but those things 
which are revealed belong: unto us and our children for ever.” The fact is, at the 
present time, on almost every point, the difference of thought amongst 
— men with regard to these problems is seen as much as in the past. 
‘emphasizes the danger of thinking that the mysteries of the Book can be fully 
rstood now however clear our understanding of them may appear to ourselves 
2 te Clearness always emphasizes our ignorance, and this should go to show us 
the immense difficulties latent within the truth of God which He has not yet 
clearly revealed —“ Clouds and darkness are round about Him ; righteousness and 
judgement are the habitation of His throne.” 

We welcome the volume before us: it exhibits humility and reverence in its 
treatment of all the topics discussed; and all the resources of a fully instructed 
mind have been devoted to their study. The result is we have a book which will 
take its place as an authoritative piece of work. It has been primarily written for 
(t) Intelligent Christian people without theological training and with no theo- 
logical reference library at hand, and (2) Theological pa Hered We 
commend the volume not only to these but to ministers generally. We feel sure it 
will give pleasure and profit to any reader who has the reverent imagination to 
appreciate the symbols of the Book and what our Lord and His Christ have been 
accomplishing through the centuries in establishing His Kingdom upon the earth. 

Dr. Pieters examines with thoroughness the recognized systems of exposition 
according to which the Book has been for the most part interpreted:—The His- 
torical, the Futurist, the Preterist, and what he terms the Philosophy of History. 
He is perfectly fair to each and gives the names of noted men, ancient and modern, 


The Lamb, the W and the Dragon. Albertus Pieters, D.D. (Zondervan 
Grand Rapids, Michigan.) Price $2.00 ia cloth.” 
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who belonged to each school of thought. He rejects absolutely the first two and | 
favours for the most part the Preterist, leaning to a considerable degree to the 
The book shows a great amount of reading and balanced thought. The 

references to authorities are full and accurate and show the seriousness and thorough- 
ness with which the work has been done. The Bibliography of ten pages at the 
end of the book alone is very valuable and the Index will be found very useful. 

In the opening chapters the author covers a good deal of familiar ground, 
but the reader will find many details interesting and helpful. The chapters, how- 
ever, that will command most interest are—The Radiant Woman and the Red 
Dragon, The War in Heaven, The Anti-Christ, The War with the Beast, The 
Battle of Armageddon and The Thousand Years. No one will read these chapters 
with care without deriving profit and edification from their perusal. forbids 
referring at length to them; but one passage on The Battle of Armageddon by the 
late noted theologian of Princeton, Dr. Benjamin Breckinridge Warfield, which 
the author quotes with approval may be given— 


“It is a vivid picture of a complete victory, an entire conquest, that we 
have here: and all the imagery of war and battle is employed to give it life. 
This is the symbol. The thing symbolized is obviously the complete victary of 
the Son of God over all the hosts of wickedness. Only a single hint of this 
signification is afforded by the language of description, but that is enough. 
On two occasions we are carefully told that the sword by which the victory is 
won proceeds out of the mouth of the Conqueror. We are not to think, as 
we read, of any literal war or manual fighting, therefore: the conquest is wrought 


by the spoken word—in short by the preaching of the Gospel. 


The author’s discussion of The Thousand Years is very interesting. He 
distinguishes between the four main schools of interpretation—the Millennarian, 
the Augustinian, the Post-Millennial and the Preterist. All who have doubts in 
regard to the last things ought carefully to study this chapter which demonstrates 
historically what the standard form of the Christian faith is. It is beyond doubt 
that all te creeds ofthe Chrnian Church ancient or modern, are amillennarian: 

has not found recognition in any of them. 

The writer has done good service in directing attention to the dispensationalist 
form of pre-millennarianism inculcated in the Scofield Bible which originated with 
John N. Darby, the founder of the Plymouth Brethren. Though not so far regarded 
as a heresy it introduces, as Dr. Pieters affirms, inexplicable confusion into our 
conception of the New Testament; and it is astonishing how such views can be 
entertained by ministers and others who appear otherwise loyal to the teaching 
of the Scriptures. 

We hope this volume will have a wide circulation: it is a piece of work, in 
its own field, that is worth while. But the author may be sure that all his readers 
will not accept all his premises or his conclusions, and that he will be told by 
a few that he has vitiated and depraved the symbolism which he has done his 
to interpret. 

The volume is well got up and worthy of the publishers from which it 
come. It runs to 384 pages and is well worth its price. 

Joun Maczzop. 


Glasgow. 
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THE HOLY SPIRIT * 


Tus is a book of fully two hundred pages. of the Healy 
Spirit is very satisfactorily treated in nine Chapters or parts. It finds its beginning 
in Christ’s Testimony in the Upper Room, which embraces: Promise of the Com- 
forter, His Convicting rations, His Personality and Deity, and His Work in 
Relation to the Church. book, accordingly, begins with the highest possible’ 


the Spirit. In the other parts of the book this teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ is’ 
_ accompanied with the testimony to it that is found in the several Gospels, and other 
parts of the Scriptures. The volume closes with part nine, which comprises mis- 
cellaneous aspects of the same doctrine. 

The book, in outward appearance, is neat and attractive, printers and binders 
have rendered it so, by the excellence of their respective parts of the work. The 
teaching of the volume, even measured by so high a standard as the definition of 
Calvinism given by the late Principal William Cunningham, namely, that the 
sum and substance of Calvinism is just the intelligent and hearty ascription of the 
entire undivided glory of their salvation, by all who are saved, to the 
purpose, the infinite merit, and the almighty agency of God—the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost: may be said to be thoroughly Calvinistic. 

Great delight is derivable from the fact that so great and mysterious a doctrine 
as that of the Holy Spirit can still be chosen as a subject for publication. It recalls 
to mind the joy that the call for a second edition of his valuable work, the Doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit, gave to the late Professor George Smeaton. He did not anticipate 
that the subject chosen for the Lectureship (Cunningham Lecture), though the 
need for such was realized to be great, would have commanded so wide and 
ready a reading public as it did. May a similar happy experience be the lot of 
Mr. Houghton, as a reward for his loving treatment of the same great theme, 
and putting his book at the disposal of the people at so reasonable a price as 25. 6d. 

The doctrine of the Holy Spirit receives too small a place in the teaching 
and preaching of the present age. Yet His work of application of Redemption to 
man, is as absolutely necessary for man’s salvation, as was Christ’s satisfaction, 
for its purchase. In too many quarters, it is feared, the silence that prevails in regard 
to the work of the Spirit, makes the words of the Ephesian disciples applicable: 
“ We have not so much as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost. 

Mr. Houghton’s work, as might be expected, is based on sound Scripture 
lines. It is indeed refreshing and encouraging to his readers to find a deep theological 
subject treated in so satisfactory and convincing a manner. His reference also to 
other writers on the same subject is very pleasing. One of these is Dr. Charles 
Hodge, one of the great theological princes with which the Church of God has 
been blessed. Another writer mentioned is Professor George Smeaton. Those who 
had the privilege of sitting at the feet of Dr. Smeaton as a teacher, and were favoured 
with a personal acquaintance with him can appreciate the high value which is 
assigned to his writings by Mr. Houghton. Dr. Smeaton gave outstanding evidence © 
of very rich scholarship, especially in the field of New Testament language and 
Literature. He also impressed his friends with the idea of his having had a close 

ber. 

So thoroughly convinced is Mr. Houghton of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, that the Bible, in the full sense of the 
term, may be spoken of as the Word of God. Though men were the agents employed 

1 The Holy Spirit. By the Rev. Thomas Houghton, Vicar of Whittington, and 
Editor of the MY Magecine (Cash Price, 2s. 64.) 
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in the writing of it, they were so fully under the guidance and influence of the Holy 
Spirit that their work, though truly that of the several authors to whom it is attri- 
buted, may as warrantably be declared to be the Word of God. The words of 
Isaiah apply to all of it : “ For the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” 


J. K. Cameron. 


Edinburgh. 


JAMES CLARKE’S “THE CHALLENGE” SERIES 


Tuese neat and beautifully printed and garbed booklets are intended, according 
to their enterprising Publishers’ announcement, to bring first-class work by well- 
known thinkers within the reach of the humblest pockets. It has to be stated at 
once that the Publishers have fulfilled their purpose as to authors, quality of 
contents and price (15. net each). 

The first to appear is The Church and the Churches by the world-famous 
theologian, Professor Karl Barth. This is a discussion on the problem of Re-union 
by a theologian who does not regard clarity as absolutely essential to a satisfactory 
expression of what he intends to convey to his readers. We shall, therefore, deal 
most fairly with the contents of this important little book by giving a characteristic 
sentence or two from which readers can draw their own conclusions: “ Unity in 
itself will not suffice; nor will any or all of the ideas and ideals which we may 
link with that concept.” “The quest for the unity of the Church must not be 
a quest for Church unity in itself; for as such it is idle and empty.” 

The second of the series on The Roots of Religion in The Human Soul is by 
Professor John Baillie, Edinburgh. This is a reprint of an eleven-year-old book 
produced in America. It has the roseate optimism characteristic of the theology 
of that period. It is so remote from the stark realities of to-day that the best review 
of the booklet is Dr. Baillie’s own words now as Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Edinburgh. “ There is much in it,” he writes in the new preface, 
“that I would say very differently now. . . . We have all learned much from 
the theological discussions of the last decade. rer oe 

The third is on the Essentials of Life and Thought, by four well-known 
authors. The chapters, which form this booklet, all but one, were given as lectures 
in a series arranged by the “ Union of Modern Free Churchmen”. The view- 
point of the writers can therefore be easily guessed. The chapters are informative, 
but not quite up-to-date in estimating the so-called “ Modern Mind”, and make 
interesting reading. But the booklet is marred by its somewhat pompous dedica- 
tion: “ to all who love the light and seek the onl. which appears to us to be 


dangerously near smug self-righteousness. 
D. Mactean. 
Edinburgh. 


REFORMED DOGMATICS! 


Proresson Berxuor had previously enriched the Church of Christ with his valuable 
volumes on Dogmatics. He has now enhanced that great gift by the publishing 
of the present book, which gives the history and development of Dogmatics. ‘The 
work is truly a great one and so ably executed that it promises to retain for a long 
time its place among the most valuable books in Theology. It is specially service- 
able as a hand-book on the special subject dealt with. It ought to be highly appreci- 


a Degmatics. Professor Louis Berkhof, Calvin Seminary, Grand 
Rapids, fichigan, “(Price By Mons, Eerdman's Publishing Co) 
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affords irrefutable evidence of the interesting fact that she did not hesitate at any 
period to perform her duty, as “ the pillar and ground of the truth”, but courag- 
eously accepted the various challenges that were given her throughout the centuries, 
in respect of doctrine, and not only refuted error, but also set forth the true teaching 
of Scripture, till the Reformed Faith grew, in all its richness of spiritual thought, 
and logical consistency, till it became the precious heritage that is 
the Church to-day. That system of doctrine, on account of its gradual develop- 
ment, cannot be regarded as the product of any one particuiar age, but as the fruit 
of the thought of the spirit-taught Church of Christ throughout the ages. To 
it, accordingly, attaches a very great value. 

The work of this book, as might be expected from a man holding so high a 
position in the theological world, as to be in line with such princely 
as Drs. Charles Hodge and Benjamin Warfield, is ably executed, and the volume 
forms a worthy companion to those by the same author, which preceded it, and to 
which reference has already been made. It makes a fitting completion of the set 
on Dogmatics. The confessional method adopted and consistently adhered to 
by the author in the treatment of his subject, whereby the Scriptures are taken as 
the absolute standard, with which all true doctrine ought to conform, and also 
consistently harmonize with the Confession of Faith of his Church, which is main- 
tained to be a correct summary of that of Scripture, guarantees that in the present 
instance men have not only a scholarly piece of work, but also an accurate and 
valuable account of the subject dealt with A pupil, by mastering its contents, 
cannot fail in making himself a no mean 

The book, in its external appearance, is a handsome and attractive volume. 
Both printers and binders earn congratulations for the excellence of their respective 
parts of the work. It is a volume of about three hundred pages. It is divided in: 
Prolegomena, Preparatory Doctrinal Development, The Doctrine of the Trinity, 
The Doctrine of Christ, The Doctrine of Sin and Grace, The Doctrine of the 
_ Atonement, The Doctrine of Divine Grace, The Doctrine of the Church and the 
Sacraments, and the Doctrine of the Last Things. The matter is so well arranged 
and marked, that as a text book, and for convenience of reference by the ordinary 
reader, it is ideal in construction. Attached to each section also is a number of 
Questions as aids for further study. A list of books on each subject is also given. 
These add very considerably to the value of the volume. It will not be a matter 
of surprise should it be found that the accuracy, the usefulness, as well as the clear 
and wide perspective of the book will so appeal to students that, when they once 
get possession of the book they will determine to retain possession of it, in order 
that they may always have it at hand so as to be accessible for reference. 


J. K. Cameron. 
Edinburgh. 


CALVIN AS POLITICIAN! 


Catvin was both the theologian and the lawgiver of the Reformation. Trained for 
the law and a Frenchman, these two facts explain in large measure the qualities — 
of mind and method which fitted him for the two-fold task of religious instruction 
and civil legislation. His teaching on matters of political import is set forth with 
singular lucidity in Book IV of the Jmstitutes. He has no patience with “ ceux 
qui voudroyent que les hommes vesquissent pesle mesle comme rats en paille” 
(xx. 5), but declares secular government to be no less necessary than ecclesiastical. 
The objects of civil government include the assurance of physical existence to men, 
the preservation of order, property and liberty, but especially the exclusion of 
Calvin. By Marc Edouard Docteur en Droit 
Pp. 384. 4.50 ft. Swing 25 fr. French. (Geneva Baitions Labor, Ls Geand Lancy 
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idolatry, blasphemy and calumnies against religion from among the 3 or, 
as he sums up the matter, “ that a public form of worship may exist among’ Christi 

and humanity among men” (xx. 3). As to the particular form of organization 
and circumstances, and all Fee ptm aap “ Monarchy is prone to tyranny. 


is to the faction of a few, while democracy 
the strongest to sedition ” (xx. 8). His personal 

application of his teaching in the celebrated constitution of Geneva resulted in a 
system at once theocratic in principle and aristocratic in operation. As constituting 
a Church the citizens were organized in (i) the Venerable Company, consisting of 
the ministers and professors of theology, and (ii) the Consistory composed of the 
ministers, together with twelve elders elected by the chief administrative council 
of the city out of its own members. These two boards managed respectively the © 
public cultus and the moral discipline of the community ; and their aristocratic 
character appears in the fact that the ministers, whose influence in both bodies 
was supreme, were chosen by the Venerable Company itself, with mere confirma- 
tion by the mass of the people. Asa State the population was organized in a series 
of councils, so correlated that the chief power lay in a board of twenty-four, on 
whose membership the masses had but very slight influence. 

In the face of this plain evidence as to Calvin’s political theory and practice, 
it is difficult to understand how the popular idea originated which fixes the 
bility for modern democracy on the Reformation, and more particularly the 
Calvinian Reformation. Professor Charles Borgeaud has somewhat modified the 
thesis by attributing this influence to the Reformation in its historic develop- 
ment rather than to the Reformers themselves. In the important treatise 
under notice Dr. Cheneviére ascribes the idea to popular confusion between 
Liberal Protestantism and the principles of the Reformation. The latter may cer- 
tainly be said to have favoured democratic ideas indirectly by the creation of 
religious minorities in various countries, but to claim spiritual affinity between its 

Dr. Cheneviére reviews successively the problems of law, the State, the 
magistrates and forms of government, the relations between Church and State, 
and between the people and the magistrate ; and in so doing he not only proves 
his point, but furnishes much first-hand information on the part played by Calvin 
as legislator and politician. The author’s triple interest as doctor of law, and student 
of history and theology, well qualifies him for the work of examining the Reformer’s 
political thought. In a prefatory note he pays a deserved tribute to Pasteur Jean de 
Saussure, of St. Pierre, Geneva, “ grace auquel toute une génération de jeunes 
protestants genevois a retrouvé la pensée de Calvin”. 
S. Leicu ‘Hunt. 


London. 


CHRISTIAN AESTHETICS! 


In the Calvinist Revival of our days, one element has received less than its due 
share of attention, namely, the study of the relation between religion and aesthetics. 
The fifth of Dr. Kuyper’s famous Stone Lectures dealt with the problem under 
the title “ Calvinism and Art”. Emile Doumergue developed the theme in his 
essay on L’art et le sentiment chez Calvin, and now for the first time we have a 
treatise on the subject, to which the author, Professor Léori Wencelius of Strasbourg, 


1 Léon Wencelius, L'Buthttique de Cabin Pp. 428. 50 fr. (Paris: Société d’Edition 


“ Les Belles Lettres”, 9 
Léon Wencelius, Calin et . Pp. 240. 25 fr. (Paris: Société d’Edition 


“ Les Belles Lettres "’) 


refers to the dawn of art in the tents of Jubal, Calvin finds in 
tration of the “ excellent gifts of the oly Ghost ”. erage arts come 
God,” he declares in his commentaries on Exodus, “ and to be respected 
as divine inventions.” Music he ranks of Ged. Ser 
our enjoyment and recreation. “ Calvin’s comment on the Second Command- 
ment,” writes Daniel Jordan, “ contains a complete theory of aesthetics, 
that the Calvinist doctrine is far from being opposed to art, as has been 
claimed. We ought rather to say that Calvin emancipated and laicised art 
laicised the Church, and for proof it will suffice to mention the admirable 
school of painting of the seventeenth century, and in particular the pictures 
Rembrandt.” 

If Calvinism is, as we believe, a synonym for consistent Christianity, then i 

must be the religion of the “ Altogether Lovely “, who wills to be worship 
“in the beauty of holiness’. That beauty is primarily spiritual; it were a 

for the spouse of Christ to descend to the meretricious in her devotions. 
beauty, too, is of universal application. Not only the house of prayer but 
of man, the common street as well as the common bush, must be aflame 
glory of God. Tee can sever be of form and 
signed for sensuous gratification. Some of us see more of it in the “ artless ’’ sanc- 
tuaries of the ancient saints (e.g. Kevin’s “ kitchen ” at Glendalough) than in 
the ornate and pretentious shrines of modern Christendom, more in the Portiuncula 
or the Puritan meeting-house than in the vast Basilica of St. Peter at Rome. It 
used to be a jibe that “ the saints are cheap to keep ”’, but surely simplicity and 
restraint are essential elements in true aesthetics, while over-claboration has ever 
been an accompaniment, and indeed a symptom, of decadence. Judged by this test 
the chaste beauty of the Dutch Renaissance and of Wren’s London City churches 
(which were expressly built as “ Protestant auditories ””) need not fear comparison 
with the florid rococo of Churriguera and the sty/e jésuite. ; while the art of Rem- 
brandt, “ the greatest religious painter since the Council of Trent ”’, will show to 
advantage beside that of any of his contemporaries. 

Professor Wencelius’ study of L’Esthétigue de Calvin is the first attempt to 
deal in detail with the problem. In acknowledging his debt to authors who have 
_ touched on various aspects of it, he remarks that “ the sole true source of our 

study will be found in the fifty-eight volumes of the Opera omaia of Baum, Cunitz 
and Reuss’, and these he has literally ransacked for references. The problem is 
stated in a general introduction. Part I is entitled “ Beauty in the Divine Plan”, 
with chapters on God and Beauty, Beauty and Creation, Beauty and the Fall, 
Beauty and Redemption, Beauty and Sanctification, and 

poe meet this preamble, the second Part proceeds to a discussion 
Grace ”’, Art in General, Dress, the Dance, the Theatre 


FF 


of Tho 


and Painting and Sculpture. Part III bears the caption “ Art and Particular 
Grace ”’, with chapters on the Art and Worship of the Old Testament, the Roman 
Pomp (which the quondam chaplain of Noyon was well able to assess at its true 
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has added, by way of emphasis and illustration, another dealing in particular with — 
Calvin and Rembrandt. 

The charge that Calvin lacked aesthetic appreciation has been made by those 
who see in him only a “ narrow dogmatician ” and fail to recognize the artistic 
implications of a system that embraces every sphere of human life and activity. 
Frequently the accusation has come from writers who are obviously unacquainted 
with the Reformer’s works; who do not know, for example, that when Scripture 
and their importance can scarcely be exaggerated when one remembers the part 
played by Calvin in the formation of the French language, and the debt which 
poetry, both secular and religious, owes to him and to his disciples. 
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Calvin et Rembrandt should be studied by all admirers of the great Dutch 
master whose works exemplify, in a peculiar manner, the principles of Calvinist 
aesthetics. These principles are discussed as set forth in Rembrandt’s treatment 
of landscape, the portrait and the group. The first Part of the Jwstitutes, the 
Commentaries of Calvin, and Rembrandt’s designs, engravings and pictures, all 
depict in identical manner the history of the divine revelation to humanity. 
Rembrandt comments on Scripture in the same sense as Calvin, in proof of which 
Professor Wencelius cites as a supreme-example the’ painter’s “ Saul and David ” 
at The Hague. Then follow chapters on “ Rembrandtian Reality and Common 
Grace "’, “ Rembrandt, Painter of the Soul, and the Soul according to Calvin”, 
and “ The Rembrandtian Portrait and Predestination ”’, a study which the reviewer 
has found especially intriguing. The relation between “ The Painting of Rem- 
brandt and Particular Grace” is next discussed in connexion with the artist’s 
attitude towards the Bible and Christianity. The final Part deals with the principles 
underlying Rembrandt’s Art, and the work concludes with a summary and a 
comprehensive bibliography. 

Professor Wencelius’s two volumes embody an immense amount of first- 
hand research. Both are fully documented, while written in an easy and readable 
style. The field which they cover is so extensive that the general reader and 
scholar alike will find them interesting and informative. Together they constitute 
the most important contribution yet made towards an understanding of one branch 
of that all embracing life-system known as Calvinism. 


London. 


S. Hunt. 


JOHN KNOX? 


Tuts little book on John Knox, which forms one of the “ Great Lives ”’ series, 
is intended for general readers and not for scholars. The author, Mr. G. R. 
Pearce, does not profess to have done any original research for its preparation, 
nor does he claim to have discovered any new facts regarding its subject. He 
has, however, studied carefully the chief biographies of the Reformer as well as 
the Reformer’s own works. The result is a book, consisting of ten chapters and 
extending to one hundred and forty-two pages, well-written and fairly impartial. 

Mr. Pearce has been unable to add to our knowledge of the early period of 
Knox’s life, but he has given a very full account, in the space at his disposal, of 
his career from his first appearance as George Wishart’s sword-bearer in 1545 
until his death in 1572. While he admires Knox as a Reformer, he maintains that 
_ he “ had few graces’, that he “ was blunt and downright, a man who knew no 
tolerance”, and that he “ would have subjected the Catholics in Scotland to a 
persecution as great as that borne by the Protestants in England under Mary 
Tudor ”. “ But, with all his faults,” writes Mr. Pearce, “ Knox was the leader 
who guided his nation to freedom.” He holds that “ Scotland has had no greater 
leader than this man of the people who battled so valiantly for the people ”, and 
that to “ Scotland he left a heritage of fearless independence which still survives 
after three centuries and a half”’. 

Although Knox is condemned in the book before us for his approval of the 
murder of Rizzio, he is defended from the vilification of his modern biographers, 
who, like the late Andrew Lang, represent him, in his attitude to Mary Queen of 
Scots, as “‘a boor who abused his sovereign shamefully ”. Such critics forget, 
says our author, that Knox “ was dealing with a woman who had sworn to destroy 
his religion—and, incidentally, to punish himself”. “ It was well for Scotland, 


1Fohn Knox, by G. R. Pearce. “Great Lives.” Duckworth, 3 Henrietta Street, 
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Pearce continues, “ that one man recognized her for what she was—a dangerous 
and unscrupulous intriguer who would have crushed Protestantism and sold 
Scotland into bondage.” 

It may be noted that Mr. Pearce adheres to 1505 as the date for Knox’s 
birth. It is true that 1505 is the traditional date, but there is positive contemporary 
evidence, as pointed out by,the late Dr. Hay Fleming of Edinburgh in the Bookman 
(Sept., 1905, p. 193), that the Reformer was born not in 1505 but on a date 
somewhere between 24th November, 1513, and 24th November, 1516: 1505 
is no longer accepted by scholarly historians as the year of his birth. 

The book, which contains a short bibliography, is excellently printed and 
well bound, and deserves a wide circulation. 

Donatp Mackinnon. 
Portree, Skye. | 
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